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Itmay be peculiarly appropriate that as we begin a new year, two 
of our featured articles have historical elements. Philip Melanchthon 
may not be as familiar a figure to many Lutherans as he should be. 
Melanchthon was the esteemed colleague and counselor to Martin 
Luther at Wittenberg in the early years of the Reformation and it is he 
whom we get to know a little better through the efforts of Sharon 
Stadtwald whom we welcome to these pages. 

We are reviving a favorite feature, “The Way We Were,” in this 
issue by spotlighting a Lutheran school teacher, Jacob Schmidt, who 
began his teaching ministry in 1891 and lived to be 103 years old. His 
daughter offers a brief biography after Jacob’s “A Letter to a Young 
Teacher” where His piety and wisdom shine through. 

“Whole Language” approach to teaching reading may be a famil- 
iar phrase but are you sure you know what it means? If not, you may 
have more company than you suspect as Lois Catrambone points out. 
You'll certainly know more aboutitafter readin g herarticle. Another 
fairly sophisticated piece on assessing reading progress among your 
pupils is offered by Tom and Lois Giordano, a husband-wife team 
from Wisconsin. 

Glen Kuck uses a light-hearted approach (doggerel verse) to 
address a serious topic, “Changes in Family Structure.” More accu- 
rately, he proposes that we must put aside a business-as-usual attitude 
when meeting the needs of contemporary family structures in our 
schools and churches. Thoughtful stuff. Don’t miss it. 

Allan Schmidt continues the legacy of Lutheran secondary school 
leadership series. Pioneering can be a lonely task and Schmidt gives 
us ample reason to bring these particular Lutheran educators the honor 
and respect due them. 

January and February can be gloomy-weather times. Let your 
teaching days contradict the season’s mood!-+ 
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Wayne Lucht 


fe ift 0 if a Towel 





For the last several Saturday afternoons, I have spent an hour or 
two with a few other members of my congregation meeting with our 
pastor at his invitation to discuss effective sermonizing. How to 
prepare (rich investment in Scripture and in parishioners’ lives seem 
reasonable pre-requisites) and what to focus on have provided a 
context for lively discussion. 

Last Saturday the problem of racism arose. Our congregation is 
in what is euphemistically called a “transitional” neighborhood. 
Actually, it is predominantly Afro-American as is our congregation 
where two out of every five members are white, a somewhat stronger 
representation than in the area immediately surrounding the church 
and school. 

With more puzzlement than rancor one of the black members of 
the ad hoc committee, Jim, casually mentioned how a white woman 
ahead of him in line at the super market shifted her purse to the “safe” 
side when she saw him enter the line. It was early Sunday afternoon, 
the market was crowded, he was dressed in a suit, having just come 
from worship. One must also add that Jim has a natural dignity about 
him that a Supreme Court justice might well envy. Those of us who 
know him and his unselfish service to the congregation were equally 
incredulous. It would have been laughable if one had not seen how 
serious Jim was as he recounted the event and how hurt he was that it 
had happened at all. 

Discussion about what it means to be a Christian, not only ina 
racist society but generally, then followed. I bit my tongue to keep 
from saying that ourLord has called us to slavery. I restrained myself 
for the double reason of sitting among descendants of slaves and from 
the realization that it would have been an over-statement. 
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Yet it is clear that our Lord has called us to servanthood, to submissiveness if not to 
subservience. That is a galling message to any American brought upon a diet of egalitarianism 
and rugged individualism. And yet it is so. 

We are called to putting our personal priorities on the back burner as we serve other 
people. 

And that is a hard message, again for those of us brought up on the American ideal of 
management principles dominating the way the church does its business, whether on the 
congregational, District, or Synodical levels. 

Yet, have you fantasized, as I have, when seeing the Pope of the Roman Catholic Church 
donning a towel for an apron who then proceeds to wash the feet of everyday parishioners 
during Holy Week? Fantasizing that in his place we would see the president of the Missouri 
Synod, or our seminaries and colleges, or professors, or our pastor, or the principal of our 
school, or our district president, or..me? you? in his place? 

But that’s what we are called to do: humble ourselves, if need be, so that we can 
serve...better! 

Our Lord offers us the gift of a towel. By all contemporary standards this act seems 
insulting. Buthe’s not standing up when he does this. He’s kneeling and looking up. The very 
position of servanthood. 

When we see the towel as a gift and not as acommand, we come closer to understanding 
our calling as a Christian. The blessing of servanthood is not easy either to apprehend or 
comprehend. It calls to mind for me personally a simple, yet humbling act performed by my 
wife a number of years ago when my mother lived with us before her death. Mom had 
difficulty bending down, making it well-nigh impossible to cut her own toe nails. Phyllis 
performed that chore for feet that were more than ugly, having served their owner for almost 
nine decades. Yet that simple, humble act evoked so much loving response from Grandma 
it came near to being adoration. 

Faithfulness in our ministry of teaching the Good News of Jesus Christ will not always 
result in thankful responses, perhaps not even in a majority of cases. But being called to the 
secret joys of servanthood is what puts the glow into our faith life. 

The towel must be seen as a gift, not an insult. 
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Sharon Stadtwald 


A Sketch of the “Other” Reformer: Philip 
Velanchthon 








In the Market Square of Wittenberg, not far from the church door where the famous 
Ninety-Five Theses were posted, stand two statues-one of Luther at his prime, looking robust 
and confident, and the other of a slighter and younger figure, Philip Melanchthon. In the 
presentage the name of Luther is familiarwhile that of Melanchthon is scarcely known outside 
the field of Reformation history. But in their own age the work of these two men was 
intertwined, and the name of Melanchthon was as famous as that of Luther. The purpose of 
the following remarks will be to give the reader a sketch of Melanchthon’s life and career at 
Wittenberg and some idea of why he was so highly regarded by his contemporaries. 

Philip Melanchthon was born Philip Schwarzert (Melanchthon being the Greek styling 
of Schwarzert, in English “black earth”) in the Rhineland town of Bretten in February 1497. 
In later years Melanchthon was much more reticent about himself than Luther and less is 
known about his early life. But we do know that he was born into a fairly prosperous family. 
His father was a weapons maker and his mother the daughter of the mayor of Bretten. Since 
Melanchthon’s father was often away at the court of the Count Palatine of the Rhine, his 
mother raised their family in the home of her own parents, and Melanchthon profited from the 


Sharon Stadtwald's scholarly work has revolved around Philip Melanchthon. She is a 
candidate for the doctorate in religion at Duke University. 
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considerable advantages whichthey could 
give him. The family was struck by trag- 
edy when Melanchthon was still a boy. 
His father, while travelling through a war- 
torn province, drank from a poisoned well 
and suffered from a protracted illness, 
dying when Melanchthon was eleven. 

With his father’s death, which came 
within days of his grandfather’s death, 
Melanchthon’s care was given over en- 
tirely to his maternal grandmother. She 
moved to the town of Pforzheim where 
there was an excellent Latin school and 
entrusted Melanchthon’s education to her 
brilliant brother, Johannes Reuchlin. 
Reuchlin had won areputation throughout 
Europe as a Greek scholar and for his 
pioneering work in promoting the study of 
Hebrew. In Pforzheim Melanchthon’s 
Studies reflected Reuchlin’s own interest 
in languages; he not only studied basic 
Latin texts but also classical Greek litera- 
ture and Latin poetry. Melanchthon early 
proved himself to have a great facility for 
languages and a passion for learning. 

In the years that followed 
Melanchthon continued his education at 
the universities of Heidelberg and 
Tubingen, receiving his bachelor’s degree 
at the age of 15 and his master’s at 17. As 
a university student he particularly re- 
sponded to the humanists’ call for a return 
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to the study of original sources (the Scrip- 
tures, writings of early church fathers, 
works of classical philosophy and litera- 
ture) as opposed to medieval commentar- 
ies on them. He took Erasmus (the Dutch 
scholar known as the “prince of human- 
ists”) as his model and perfected his own 
Latin and Greek style while studying ma- 
terial ranging from mathematics to theol- 
ogy to medicine. 

By the end of his career as a student 
Melanchthon was extremely accomplished 
in Greek and Latin. He was engaged to 
teach “eloquence” at Tubingen, composed 
his own Greek grammar, and edited Latin 
texts for a local publishing house. In 
addition to his studies in these years, 
Melanchthon was also drawn into the 
“Reuchlin Affair’-a controversy over 
whether Christians really needed to study 
Hebrew texts. Reuchlin defended their 
use by and benefits for Christian scholars 
while others wanted them destroyed. It 
was inthis confrontation, that Melanchthon 
developed his strong distaste for the oppo- 
nents of classical and ancient studies. 

By 1518 Melanchthon was anxious to 
leave Tubingen due to the bitterness that 
had arisen over the Reuchlin Affair. 
Reuchlin was aware of his nephew’s un- 
comfortable position and recommended 
him to the Elector of Saxony, Frederick 
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the Wise, as a professor of Greek for his 
new university at Wittenberg. The elector 
was somewhat skeptical about 
Melanchthon’s qualifications since he was 
only 21. Reuchlin, however, reassured 
him, promising the elector that if after a 
year he was dissatisfied with Melanchthon, 
he could dismiss him without pay-a rather 
discouraging prospect for Melanchthon, 
but indicative of Reuchlin’s confidence in 
him. 





also took an interest in 
Melanchthon’s personal life and 
arranged his marriage to 
Katherine Krapp... 


Luther 





Despite his youth Melanchthon was 
exactly what the university needed, full of 
plans for improving the curriculum, intro- 
ducing the latest in studies. But he also 
took a strong interest in Luther’s struggle 
with the church hierarchy and added 
Luther’s battles against theological con- 
Servatives to his own against academic 
obscurantists. Although Melanchthon had 
come froma pious family, it was only after 
his move to Wittenberg and his frequent 
contact with Luther that religion became 
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his chief focus instead of one interest 
among many. 

Melanchthon’s career in Wittenberg 
prospered. His classes were among the 
best attended; by his third year the total of 
Students attending his lectures numbered 
1500. In addition toteaching, Melanchthon 
continued to write, publishing textbooks 
on rhetoric and logic, his first works on 
theological subjects, and denunciations of 
Luther’s theological opponents. Luther 
highly praised Melanchthon’s theological 
works in particular and even took the 
liberty of dispatching some, such as his 
commentary on the Gospel of John, to the 
publishers before the more editorially- 
minded Melanchthon had completed mak- 
ing allofthe corrections he desired. Luther 
said in reference to Melanchthon’s Loci 
Communes (Theological Commonplaces), 
which dealt with the main topics in the 
Epistle to the Romans, that it should be 
made part of the canon. 

Luther also took an interest in 
Melanchthon’s personal life and arranged 
his marriage to Katherine Krapp, fearing 
that without a wife Melanchthon would 
work too hard and ruin his health. Unlike 
many of the marriages that took place in 
Wittenberg at this time, Melanchthon’s 
caused no comment since he was neither a 
monk nor a priest. He did not find in his 
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marriage, however, the joy that Luther 
later found in his own. Katherine was not 
a very accomplished household manager 
and did more to add to his cares than to 
alleviate them. One senses with 
Melanchthon that he would have been 
happier as a boarder in Luther’s home, 
freed from the cares of a household and 
able to devote himself fully to study and 
education. 

Throughout his years at Wittenberg 
Melanchthon continued to teach and write 
on both secular and religious topics, but as 
the Reformation advanced he was also 
increasingly called upon to represent the 
Lutherans at various meetings which were 
held among themselves or with other Prot- 
estant groups and also with the Catholics. 
In many instances Luther could not be 
present since the Holy Roman Emperor 
had declared him an outlaw, and he was 
thus subject to arrest and imprisonment. 
The most famous of these meetings was 
the Diet of Augsburg (1530), where 
Melanchthon presented the “Augsburg 
Confession.” After the Diet rejected the 
Confession, Melanchthon composed an 
“Apology” defending the Lutherans’ po- 
sitions. Melanchthon was also active in 
the visitations which were conducted 
throughout Lutheran lands to see how well 
the common person understood what the 
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reformers were trying to teach. AtLuther’s 
death Melanchthon became the chief re- 
former at Wittenberg. 

For those who are familiar with 
Luther’s career, this brief summary of 
Melanchthon’s life should show that his 
background, experiences and orientation 
were considerably different form Luther’s. 
Asachild he was exposed to less hardship 
and to more genteel influences. His im- 
pressive college career did not mark anew 
departure in his family, as Luther’s had. 
Rather it continued the tradition of his 
great uncle Reuchlin. In particular, for the 
young Melanchthon there is no trace of the 
inner conflict with a wrathful God that 
tortured Luther. Melanchthon’s enemies 
were of this world; his problem was with 
the scholastics (traditional medieval schol- 
ars) who had distorted the truth about God 
as well as about so many other things. 

In their careers at Wittenberg Luther 
and Melanchthon also differed consider- 
ably. Luther’s focus was always on theol- 
ogy; he was above all a theologian, 
preacher, and spiritual adviser. 
Melanchthon’s interests were much 
broader; he wrote theology, but he is better 
described as a universal scholar than as a 
theologian. Throughout his career he at- 
tacked his early opponents, the scholas- 
tics, on a full range of subjects and pre- 
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sented alternative ways of approaching 
literature, philosophy, and other studies as 
well as theology. 

Finally, although Melanchthon took 
part in the polemics against the opponents 
of the Reformation, he increasingly be- 
came a reluctant combatant, hopeful of 
furthering unity rather than division. 
Luther, on the other hand, became an ever 
more eager polemicist, ready to strike one 
more blow against the devil and those 
whom he regarded as his cohorts. 

In addition to differences in back- 
ground and interests, Melanchthon and 
Luther also held vastly different positions 
at Wittenberg. Luther was always the 
great man, the one whose opinion was 
deferred to, particularly in matters of reli- 
gion. Melanchthon, despite all of his 
service to the church and university, was 
always open to scrutiny; his loyalty and 
orthodoxy could be doubted while that of 
Luther never was. That Melanchthon never 
left Wittenberg for teaching positions in 
his beloved Rhineland and throughout 
Europe, which were frequently pressed 
upon him, suggests the depth of his devo- 
tion to Luther’s movement. At other uni- 
versities he could easily have been the 
leading light and freed from the necessity 
to defend himself whenever he differed or 
appeared to differ from Luther. 
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Melanchthon’s critics in his own and 
later times often question whether 
Melanchthon really had anything to con- 
tribute to the Reformation. With all that 
Luther wrote was there really any need for 
Melanchthon, who accepted Luther’s po- 
sitions but had not gone through the same 
personal struggle to reach them? A con- 
sideration of Melanchthon’s career sug- 
gests that there are a number of ways in 
which Melanchthon richly contributed to 
the Reformation. 

The first of these would be the moral 
support he gave to Luther. Wittenberg in 
the 1520s was anew university, and for the 
most part its faculty was not especially 
illustrious. Atthe Leipzig debate Luther’s 
colleague Andreas Carlstadt did more to 
embarrass Luther than to promote his 
cause. The support of Melanchthon was a 
different matter; he was familiar with criti- 
cal thought, languages, the classics and 
history and proved an apt defender of 
Luther and his positions. When taking on 
all of Christendom it must have been reas- 
suring for Luther to know that he couldnot 
only convince the local scholars of the 
validity of his views but that he could 
carry the best minds with him as well. 

Inaddition to possessing a good mind, 
Melanchthon was also young when he 
came to Wittenberg and he was rooted in 
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university life rather than in medieval re- 
ligious life the way Luther was. Both of 
these conditions made it easier for him to 
pointout medieval and non-scriptural rem- 
nants in Wittenberg theology than 

it was for Luther. 





On such important issues as the 
Lord’s Supper, itwas Melanchthon 
not Luther who first rejected tran- 
substantiation... 





In Luther’s works many questions 
which interested medieval writers are still 
asked. For example, Luther shows con- 
siderable interest in Mary. Although his 
portrayal of Mary as a simple faithful 
womanrather than the Queen of Heaven is 
new, he still discusses and upholds such 
doctrines as her perpetual virginity and 
immaculate conception. Such questions 
were important for monks, who were set 
apart from the rest of humanity by their 
vow of celibacy. Luther said of himself 
that no man had ever worked harder at 
being a perfect monk than himself. 
Melanchthon on the other hand never 
brings up issues of this sort. In many 
instances it is easier for Melanchthon to 
apply Luther’s ownprinciple ofrelyingon 
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Scripture alone rather than on tradition, 
because he comes from outside of that 
tradition. On such important issues as the 
Lord’s Supper, it was Melanchthon not 
Luther who first rejected transubstantia- 
tion (the technical Catholic explanation of 
the Real Presence) and the idea of the mass 
as a Sacrifice as unscriptural. 
Melanchthon’s contribution to the 
Reformation also extended to his own 
writings. As a theologian and as a writer, 
Luther far surpasses Melanchthon, but as 
a teacher, Melanchthon excels. 
Melanchthon was able tocontributea good 
deal to the Reformation because he could 
speak in a way that Luther could not. 
Anyone who has read Luther knows that 
he is a compelling and forceful writer, but 
in no way succinct. In part this was be- 
cause, as Luther said of his own work, as 
soon as he conceived he gave birth. 
Melanchthon, on the other hand, was a 
perfectionist about his work; he valued 
brevity, clarity, and organizationand spent 
hours ensuring that his work met his de- 
manding standards. In particular 
Melanchthon paid close attention to the 
systematic organization of his work. In 
his most influential book, The Loci Com- 
munes, he discusses the various topics of 
Scripture, e.g., the Trinity, the Law, Sin, 
Free Will, Grace. For a pastor in the 
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parish, who at this time had no concor- 
dance and no index to the works of Luther, 
a work such as the Loci was invaluable 
since it not only explained the Lutheran 
position on these topics but presented ar- 
guments from the Scriptures and the fa- 
thers of the church to support those posi- 
tions as well. It also gave the objections 
that could be raised to the Lutheran posi- 
tion by Anabaptists, Catholics, anti- 
Trinitarians and other opponents and re- 
futed them with passages from Scripture 
and the fathers. For the pastor who lacked 
Melanchthon’s background in theology 
but was confronted with critics from other 
denominations or with troubled parishio- 
ners, Melanchthon’s Loci was a godsend. 

In addition, Melanchthon took seri- 
ously the entreaties of Erasmus and the 
Classical orator Quintillian, that the author 
suit his style and language to his readers. 
In most of his instructional works, 
Melanchthon used very simple and 
Straightforward language, reserving his 
more elevated and difficult style for ora- 
tions. In this he is quite unusual. Many 
writers of the period were more interested 
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in dazzling their readers, even if their 
rhetorical flourishes left much of their 
audience in a state of uncomprehending 
admiration. 

Melanchthon, by contrast, made most 
of his works accessible to anyone with a 
grasp of basic Latin. Melanchthon thus 
did not provide a substitute for Luther as a 
preacher or theologian, but he did supple- 
ment Luther’s contributions with his own 
theological textbooks. 

For those interested in reading further 
about Melanchthon, the following pro- 
vide good introductions to his life and 
work: 

Pauck, Wilhelm. “Luther and 
Melanchthon” in From Luther to Tillich: 
The Reformers and Their Heirs (San Fran- 
cisco: Harper and Row), pp. 41-65. 

Steinmetz, David C. “Philip 
Melanchthon (1497-1560): The Return to 
Method” in Reformers inthe Wings (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House), 
pp 69-81. 

Stupperich, Robert. Melanchthon. 
Translated by Robert H. Fischer. (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press).-- 
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Jacob Schmidt 


The Way We Were 
A Letter to the Young Teacher 


This article was written upon special request of a dear friend and former pupil, Professor 
Merle Radke. Itis devoted to the young teachers, both they that are ready to enter the teaching 
profession, and also those who have entered it a few years ago. 

The thought that is to be woven into this article like a golden thread throughout the entire 
length is taken from the Lord’s Prayer, the first petition. These petitions are arranged 
according to theirimportance. The most important duty in a Christian’s life is to hallow God’s 
name. It is a double duty to you, first as a Christian and secondly as a teacher. 

The best credentials that a young teacher can bring to his would be profession are the 
unwavering devotionto live by the principles of his teaching. Children believe theireyes more 
than they do theirears. Atall times the teacher must try so to live thathe may be a worthy guide 
by which the children may pattern their lives. 

It is of prime importance that a Christian teacher be an example in his prayer life. His 
conduct, his patience, his church contributions, his humility, his willingness to forgive will 
testify to others that he has talked to God today. 

Children, too, must be taught to take all their cares to Jesus, the difficulties with their 
Studies, their sins of disobedience, their sicknesses, their need for protection, all their hopes 
and fears can be taken to the Lord in prayer. 


Jacob Schmidt taught at St. John’s in Alta, Iowa and lived to be 103. 
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One of the chief characteristics of a 
Christian is his feeling of gratitude to 
God.. Teach the children to thank God for 
answered prayer, for the ability to see, 
hear, and walk, for Christian parents, and 
for Christ’sredemptive love. Teacher and 
children should also pray together espe- 
cially for church and country that God 
may protect the liberties we so deeply 
cherish. 

Of inestimable value especially in 
times of trouble and in old age are the 
precious hymns and Bible verses which 
can so easily be taught to children in their 
youth. Billy Graham has said that he 
wants his children to memorize many Bible 
passages, because the time may come when 
they are not allowed to own or read a 
Bible. 

“The children in Sunday School and 
Vacation Bible School receive as many 
hours of religious instruction as the chil- 
dren in the Christian Day School.” This 
remark was recently made by an opponent 
of the Christian Day School. But in a 
Christian Day School religion does not 
end at ten o’clock, but will permeate all 
Subjects. 

In history children are taught how 
God guided the nations, how He caused 
the rise and fall of great empires. The 
Roman empire was the most powerful 
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nation in ancient history. Yet its former 
glory is butamemory. The answer is to be 
found in I Kings 9,9: “Because they for- 
sook the Lord their God.” 





Of inestimable value especially 
in times of trouble and in old age 
are the precious hymns and Bible 
verses which can so easily be 


taught to children in their youth. 





Children should also be taught to see 
God in nature, to see in the world that 
Surrounds them the hand of God who 
created the majestic mountains, the deep 
bluesea, thefirmamentwithits millions of 
Stars, the fertile fields, and whose love 
gave us the beautiful rose as an autograph 
from the hand of God. 

Children should learn to see God also 
in current events. God speaks to us in the 
earthquake, in storms, in floods, in politi- 
cal unrest, and in world-wide spread of the 
gospel. To those who have learned to 
listen, He speaks in the everyday happen- 
ings of life or in the world-shaking events. 
“This is from Me.” I Kings 12, 24. 

One of the reasons Dr. Walter Maier 
was soeffectiveas a Lutheran Hour speaker 
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was his interpretation of current events as 
the voice of God calling to repentance. 

To you, dear young friend, has been 
given an important assignment when the 
Lord commissioned you to “Feed My 
lambs.” Your task will not be aneasy one. 
With some pupils you may feel that your 
work is in vain. There may be pressure to 
place undue stress on honor before men. 
There may be unjustified criticism. But 
from the treasurehouse of God’s promises 
you may draw for any need that arises. 

If you are confronted with difficul- 
ties, turn to Isaiah 41, 13: “For I, the Lord 
thy God, will hold thy right hand, saying 
unto thee, Fear not, I will help thee,” and 
to James 1,5: “Ifany of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally.” 

Is your strength and courage at a low 
ebb? Turn to Isaiah 40, 31: “But they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. They shall mountup with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; 
they shall walk and not faint.” 

Are you discouraged because you do 
not see the fruits of your labor that you 
expected? Tum toI Cor. 4,2: “Moreover 
it is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful.” 

An old hymn which we have often 
sung in my school days reads in transla- 
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tion thus: “We’re plowing and we’re 
spreading The seed upon the land, But 
blessing and the increase Comes from the 
Father’s hand.” 

For your encouragement let me quote 
Professor Grosse, formerly of Addison, 
who spoke to the class of 1891 shortly 
before our graduation: “We pastors must 
work, often work many months or even 
years before we see any fruit, but you who 
are working on the hearts of children, 
often see fruit in one month or two.” 

Lastly, my dear young friend, do not 
be concerned about honor or reward, but 
use your precious time to serve. Honor 
will come in heaven. Yourrichest reward 
will come when with the passing years 
you see your former pupils hallowing 
God’s name by leading godly lives and by 
dying in the firm faith of their Savior 
whom they havelearned to know and love. 

In conclusion let us make the prayer 
of Solomon found in I Kings 8:57 our 
prayer: “The Lord our God, be with us, as 
He was with our Fathers; let Him notleave 
us, nor forsake us.” 

May He be with us, our schools, our 
churches, and our country, and may His 
special blessing rest upon my dear Alma 
Mater, Concordia TeachersCollege, River 
Forest. 
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Biography of Jacob Schmidt 
by Paula Schmidt 

Jacob Schmidt was born near 
Altenburg, Perry County, Missouri Au- 
gust 16, 1871, one of a family of ten. He 
was baptized at Trinity Lutheran Church 
in Altenburg, attended their Christian Day 
School, and was confirmed at Trinity, 
receiving as his confirmation verse: Ro- 
mans 1, 16 - “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ” etc. 

Filled with a de- 
sire to becomea Chris- 





tian Day School 


Classes weren’t by any means 


Classes weren’tbyany means small. Class- 
mates are speaking of an enrollment of 80. 

Children came to school on foot or 
with horse and buggy. A half hour was 
allowed for lunch since parents needed 
their children to help with the chores on 
the farm. 

Young children were enrolled at Eas- 
ter time. Thirteen was the age set for 
confirmands. 

Conveniences as we know it today 
were unheard of. The 
teacher was his own 
janitor. Rooms were 


teacher, he entered small. (Classmates are speaking heated by a pot-belly 


Concordia Teachers 
College, Addison, II- 


instruction of Director 
Krauss, he received a 





thorough religious 
training, for which Mr. Schmidt was grate- 
ful all of his life. In 1891 he graduated 
with a class of twenty-four students, re- 
ceiving as his call an offer by St. John’s 
congregation of Hanover, near Alta and 
Storm Lake, Iowa to a rural congregation, 
ata salary of $300a year with the privilege 
of janitor work for $100 a year. 

Since pupils at his school spoke the 
Low German Language, a slight adjust- 
ment and reeducation became necessary. 
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of anenrollment of 80. Children 
linois. Undertheable came to school on foot or with 
horse and buggy. 





stove, using wood and 
coal for fuel. 

Winters were 
often most severe and 
snow storms frequent, 
leaving huge snow- 
banks. Sometimes only the topof the barn 
was visible from the house. At such times 
roads were impassable. Members drove 
across fences and through fields to get to 
church, but these conditions gave much 
Opportunity for muscle exercise for the 
teacher, clearing sidewalks at home, 
school, and church, all apparently condu- 
cive to long life. 

Allsubjects required by public schools 
were taught in addition to German, gram- 
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mar, andreligion. Many pupils are grate- 
ful for the thorough religious training re- 
ceived from Teacher Schmidt and for 
teaching them the way to salvation by 
word and example, always mindful of his 
confirmation text. 

For forty-four years Mr. Schmidt 
served the Hanover congregation as 
teacher, choir director and church organ- 
ist. He was chairmanof Iowa West Teach- 
ers Conference for thirty years. 

In 1896 he married Caroline Wehking, 
sister of the pastor. This union was blessed 
with three daughters, Paula, Elda, and 
Mathilde, the latter dying in infancy. 

In 1935 Mr. Schmidt terminated his 
teaching career and moved to Spencer, 
Iowa, where he and his wife lived for 
seven years. Here he served the Lutheran 
congregation as Sunday School teacher, 
helped organize Christmas programs, and 
was active in youth work. 

In 1942 they moved to Hinsdale, IIli- 
nois where Paula was teaching. Here he 


worked in an office of a dairy, four blocks 
from their residence. When Paula ac- 
cepted a call to McAllen, Texas, they 
stored their furniture and earnestly sought 
a permanent residence. They found one in 
Storm Lake, Iowa, eleven miles from 
Hanover, joining St.John’s. 

Mr. Schmidt enjoyed his retirement, 
mindful of the many blessings the Lord 
had bestowed upon him. He and Elda 
loved gardening, traveling, and visiting. 

Teacher Schmidt, as they called him, 
was loved and respected by all, young and 
old. They were grateful for all the hymns, 
psalms, and catechism they learned as his 
pupils, a great comfort in their lives. 

Mr. Schmidt’s long and dedicated life 
came to a close on May 11, 1975 at his 
home. He reached the age of 103 years. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Paula Schmidt, like her father, taught 
in Lutheran schools for 44 years. She was 
an active 93 year old at the time of this 
writing. 


Ninety Years Ago 


In the Sep/Oct 92 issue of this journal (p. 53) we featured some arithmetic problems given 
to fifth, sixth, and seventh graders of St. John Lutheran School in Orange, California. We 
did not give the answers because we did not havethem. Thus, we are grateful to Pastor Tom 
Ties of Lakeville, Minnesota and Glen Kuck, Principal of St. Paul Lutheran School, Chicago 
for supplying them. Both men agree on every answer except #6 which was a little unclear 
about underlying assumptions., At any rate, here they are: 


(1.) 3.58 acres (2.) 
(4.) $130.87 (5.) 
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$85.50 (3.) 8% 
$6,000.00 (6.) 


53.3 or 33.3% 
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Lois Catrambone 


What Is This Thing Called 
“Whole Language” ? 


When I was young, one of the popular songs of the day was entitled, “What Is This Thing 
Called Love?” More recently, when reflecting on research, reading about programs, and 
seeing evidences of changes in philosophies and methods of reading instruction, that tune has 
gone through my mindmany times. A word in the title, however, has changed forme. More 
and more I find myself asking, “What Is This Thing Called Whole Language?” 

There is an awareness that I am not alone in this definition dilemma regarding whole 
language, or wondering, in fact, if a definition is even necessary or possible. In arecent study 
analyzing 64 articles, all pertaining to whole language instruction in elementary classrooms, 
whole language was described in nine different ways-an approach, a belief, a method, a 
philosophy, an orientation, a theory, a program, a curriculum, and a perspective on education. 
Further, Bette Bergeron, who conducted the study, goes on to state that little consistency was 
found in the descriptions and a different definition was reported for each of the articles she 
reviewed. I now repeat, “What is this thing called whole language?” or, perhaps more 
appropriately, “What are the things whole language is called?” 

Generally, “whole language” is a philosophy based on the premise that young children 





learn to read and write the same way they learn to speak. Basically and simplisticly stated, 


Lois Catrambone is a teacher in the Oak Park, Illinois schools as well as adjunct instructor 
in reading at Concordia University, River Forest. 
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it boils down to an on going debate be- 
tween skills-based instruction-often the 
focus of reading programs, versus dis- 
placing emphasis on systematic and se- 
quential skills instruction to enabling stu- 
dents to learn to read and write by expos- 
ing them to various forms of language and 
literature in more “natural” ways. 

Dr. Kenneth Goodman, claimed by 
many to be the pioneer and guru of whole 
language instruction and an on-going ad- 
vocate, believes skills-based instruction 
makes learning language more difficult 
for children to master since it breaks the 
whole or natural language into “bite-size, 
abstract little pieces.” With traditional 
Slalls-based instruction children are taught 
to read and write by learning skills in 
controlled, sequential steps. Upon mas- 
tery, thesepieces are combinedinto wholes. 
This is commonly referred to as part-to- 
whole instruction. On the other hand, 
teaching to the moment in literature-rich 
environments of the whole language class- 
room, instruction becomes whole-to-part. 

Here is a brief example. Tradition- 
ally, sight vocabulary might be taught by 
showing the student a word in isolation, 
teaching its sound-symbol relationships. 
The word might then be presented in a 
sentence or a Story and the child “learns” 
to recognize the word by sight. With 
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whole language, a story containing the 
word is repeatedly read to the students. 
With this repetition the word is acquired 
through multiple oral and visual expo- 
sures in context. At this point, then, the 
word’s parts might be considered as well 
as additional words that are in the story 
that rhyme, contain similar sounds, mean 
the same, and the like. 

Authenticity becomes a key concept 
in whole language instruction. Strategies 
implemented include exposure to a vast 
variety of books and literature and oppor- 
tunities for writing, speaking, listening 
and encouraging children to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own learning. There- 
fore, the written and spoken words are 
kept together and thus the language ac- 
quired is consistent with the child’s prior 
learning. In her book, Understanding 
Whole Language-From Principles to Prac- 
tice, Constance Weaver quotes Rhodes 
and Sharkin...”What whole language 
teachers have in common is a theoretical 
understanding about literacy learning and 
instruction and a commitment to a contin- 
ued exploration of theory and practice...” 
Weaver labels traditional instruction as 
“transmission” in that teachers transmit 
information. Whole language instruction 
is labeled by Weaver as being “transac- 
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tional” in that children reactto concepts of 
language. 

Some key principles of whole lan- 
guage for kindergarten through 8th grade 
include the following: 

Language learning is natural: 

e Meaning is central. 

e Skills develop as a result of seeking 

meaning of speech or print and using 

language for real purposes. 

e Language learning is social and non- 

competitive. 

e The language arts are integrated, 

whole. 

In the classroom: 

e Teachers recognize the great lin- 

guistic knowledge children have al- 

ready acquired. 

e Teachers teach reading as an active, 

constructive process. They help stu- 

dents develop reading and thinking 

Strategies. 

e Teachers organize the whole or part 

of the curriculum around topics or 

themes. 

e Quality, stimulating, high-impact 

literature is the basis for language 

learning. 


e Students write every day. 


e Students make choices. 
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e Students’ work is displayed every- 
where. 


In my own experiences I find many 
teachers to be continually confused and 
vague about whole language instruction. I 
have heard some refer to whole language 
concepts in as many different ways, it 
seems, as thereare definitions. Itconcerns 
me that so many interpretations exist. For 
example, “I teach whole language on Fri- 
day afternoons,” and “I don’t teach phon- 
ics; I teach whole language.” I relate this, 
not as a negative criticism but to illustrate 
misunderstandings during this transitional 
period. 

Allow me to share some of the most 
common inquiries that have been directed 
to me. 

1. My district mandates using a basal 
reader. How can I teach whole language 
when I have to use a basal program and 
where do I find the time to do both? 

With the emergence of whole lan- 
guage instruction, somewhere along the 
way teachers see basal readers in conflict 
with whole language. My response to this 
is that if you are accountable to your 
superiors for instructing the skills of a 
sequential program, memorize the skills 
for which you are responsible at your 
grade level. What is used to teach those 
Skills is not important except to the extent 
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that students acquire 
and apply the desig- 
nated skills with un- 
derstanding. One can 
easily teach those skills 
along with many oth- 
ers in a period that is 
devoted to social stud- 


ies Or science or mathematics. If you have 
dealt with those skills and you observe 
children using them in various contexts, a 
basal story can be read as a recreational 
activity. This frees one from having to 
take time to teach the skill in “reading 
class” and the time usually devoted to this 
now becomes free reading time for the 
children. With whole language instruc- 
tion the subject area used to teach the skill 
becomes immaterial. By teaching across 
the curriculum, the constraints of the time 
factorareobviously diminished since skills 
are dealt with when the needs arise. 

2. How can phonics be taught in a 
whole language classroom? 

Phonics is taught. Noonecan learn to 
read without taking into account 
graphophonic cues of written language. 
These are not, however, the only cues 
used. Semantic and syntactic cues are also 
necessary as well as picture, prior knowl- 
edge, and experience, for example. The 
phonics skills are not, however, taught in 
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Phonics is taught. No one can 
learn to read without taking into 
account graphophonic cues of 
written language. 
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isolation in contrived 
ways. They are taught 
using literature and 
exposure to textrather 
than 
worksheets and under- 


filling in 


lining isolated words. 
Students are encour- 


aged to write early on using temporary 
spelling related to their developmental 
levels. Children see themselves as readers 
and writers from the very beginning. Read- 
ing is viewed not simply as getting the 
word, but constructing meaning through 
integrating various cuing systems. A ma- 
jor goal of whole language is to help 
children use, not separate, the interrela- 
tionships of cuing systems. 

3. What does teaching across the 
curriculum mean? 

Using every subject area as a poten- 
tial reading/writing exercise enables chil- 
dren to acquireskills of reading ina mean- 
ingful way. Many children still believe 
that if they aren’t reading in a group, all 
from the same book, they are not really 
reading. Using all the disciplines gives 
children a view thatreading isn’ ta subject, 
but an activity that helps us acquire more 
knowledge as well as providing entertain- 
ment and pleasure. Using a thematic ap- 
proach through the use of a literature web 
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is a Strategy that often accomplishes this. 
Following is a sample that can be ex- 
panded to the extent that determined goals 
are met. This web is not intended to be 
inclusive. Teachers have access to many 
published novel studies revolving around 
a theme. It has been my experience, how- 
ever, that teacher-initiated ideas often are 
more successful for children who in turn 
suggest activities to the teacher that offer 
ideas to expand upon and enhance 
the experience. 















in whole language classroom? 
Self-contained, heterogeneous class- 
room compositions ‘appear to be the best 
for the child and for whole language in- 
struction. This does notmeanthat group- 
ing does not take place-it does. However, 
groups within the classroom are flexible 
and fluid based on emerging individual 
needs. Some children will need direct 
instruction in addition to whole group 
instruction. Reading activities may 
be presented to theclass as a whole 











: Reading : 
4. Howis Books relating to with much 
grouping friendship... prereading 
; : Frog & Toad Book ; : 
arrange d Social Studies Prog c&&_ 10ad BOOKS Music discussion 







Leaming about the 
political systems in Pen 
Pals’ various countries 






Math 
Compute number of 
miles to Pen Pal’s 
countries.., size, 
comparisons 
















Science 
Study climates and 
other scientific elements 
of the Pen Pals’ 
countries 







Language Skills 


correspondence 


in another country 
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The Giving Tree 
















Establish a Pen Pal 


Telationship with a child 

















Songs that have words 
about the theme of 
friendship 













Whiting 
Learning the 
components of a 
biography, Interview 
and write one about 
‘My Best Friend” 






Theme 









Fnendship 







Art 
Make clay pots and 
decorate with drawings 
of things friends do 
together 









Physical Ed. 
Teach classmates a 


favorite game played 
with friends 
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and strategies. Paired reading, coopera- 
tive groups, and buddy reading all allow 
children to respond to pacing in a non- 
threatening manner. Teachers should feel 
comfortable also to work directly with 
small groups of children. It is in these 
settings that children can have individual 
needs met. 

5. How is assessment done and how 
is progress reported? 

This may be a major weakness of 
whole languageat this point intime. Much 
discussion takes place about accountabil- 
ity and grading students. Everything from 
check lists to portfolios are being used in 
one form or another. We are still in the 
embryonic stage, I believe, as far as as- 
sessment is concerned. Hopefully we are 
making inroads as teachers and parents 
become more informed and openly dis- 
cuss progress. Traditional testing proce- 
dures do not seem to match our whole 
language instruction. Altwerger and 
Resto’s research (1986) shows that many 
proficient readers cannot do skills exer- 
cises while many poor readers can. Keep- 
ing anecdotal records, tape recording oral 
reading over time, keeping cumulative 
writing samples, and ongoing observa- 
tions (Goodman calls this “kid watching”) 
all seem to be better indicators of children’s 
progress than standardized tests. Assess- 
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ment is an area where much is still to be 
done before all involved are satisfied. 
Ongoing communication with parents, 
administrators and childrenis a most valid 
way of reporting. This encompasses de- 
veloping a high level of trust among those 
involved. 

It is impossible to address all the 
aspects of whole language instruction in 
one article. I have attempted to clarify 
from personal experiences some issues 
that seem toconfuse some teachers as they 
attempt to incorporate new trends and 
procedures. As teachers, we are typically 
a committed group who yearn to do what 
is best for children under our tutorage. We 
are wisely cautious about jumping on edu- 
cational band wagons. 

It is essential that we continue to 
develop professionally by reading current 
publications by respected experts and keep 
abreast of the literature regarding whole 
language and then risk changing some of 
our procedures and refining those cur- 
rently successful. There are whole lan- 
guage support groups and professional 
organizations eager to share information. 
Our children grow as we grow. Witha 
strong commitment to success and to our 
profession, accompanied with authentic 
enthusiasm focused on the children we 
teach, our own philosophy emerges and 
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we enjoy and share in the successes our 
Students experience. 

I urge you to try some of the concepts 
of whole language and begin to implement 
this instruction in your classrooms if you 
are not already doing so. Hopefully, oth- 
ers of you are motivated to further expand 
and refine instruction using more whole 
language techniques. Begin your per- 
sonal bibliography of research and litera- 
ture on reading, writing and literacy in the 
classroom keeping in mind yourchildren’s 
needs and developmental levels. Be as- 
sertive in questioning procedures thatmay 
be improved through whole language in- 
struction at all grade levels in keeping a 
balance in what we offer children. 

Being flexible, objective, discerning 
and continuing to discipline ourselves to- 
ward keeping abreast of what is good that 
is “new” and hanging on to what is good 
that might be considered “old” brings op- 
portunity for all of us to use our strengths 
to benefit our students. 

Following is a direct quote from a 
speaker I heard a few years ago. I’ve 
carried it close to my heart since then and 
would like to share it with you. The 
speaker was Robert L. Crowe, teacher 
turned author. 
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e There is an area of education that 
cannot be measured quantitatively. 


e Let’s measure what can be mea- 
sured... 


e Let’s report what can be reported... 


* But there is something we in educa- 
tion know that the world out there 
does not know... 


e That learning does not always take 
place at the time of delivery, but it 
takes time for our education to catch 
up with us. 


And, at some time, it all comes to- 
gether... 

‘Oh...s0 That’s what that means/ 
meant! ’”-- 
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Tom and Lois Giordano 





Assessing Reading Beyond the 
Standardized Test 


Information from existing standardized testing alone does not enable classroom teachers 
to assist students in becoming strategic, effective readers. Therefore, we and other faculty 
members of First Immanuel Lutheran School in Cedarburg, Wisconsin, felt a need for another 
window on how well students were reading. 


THESE WERE THE PROBLEMS AS WE SAW THEM! 


1. We had observed that by the time they reached the middle grades, the majority of our 
students had little trouble with reading narrative text (stories). On the other hand, quite a few 
students in the middle and upper grades were having trouble comprehending and retaining 
expository text (descriptions, directions, or explanations such as are found in textbooks or 
other non-fiction sources). We wanted to know whether individual students were, simply 
stated, students effectively reading andcomprehending the textbooks that were being used for 
instruction especially in grades 3-8 where they were expected to achieve increasingly 
independent levels of operation. 

2. Data beyond that from standardized tests were needed that would give insight into the 
kinds of problems individual students might be having with text. 

3. Finally, how could we use such data to modify instruction for our students, thereby 
enabling us to make informed decisions about the specific types of strategy instruction that 
were needed by them? 


Tom Giordano its the fifth grade teacher and remedial reading instructor at First Immanuel 
Lutheran School in Cedarburg, WI. Lois (Bartell) Giordano was the 4th-grade teacher at 
First Immanuel when they developed this assessment tool, and is currently teaching eighth 
grade reading and language arts at Slinger Middle School, Slinger, WI. Both are alumni of 
Concordia University, River Forest, IL, and hold Master's Degrees in Reading/Language 
Arts from Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, WI. 
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CURRICULUMSENSMIVE ASSESSMENT 


Assessment measures that are sensitive to the curriculum use the actual materials that 
children are expected to read as the content of the assessment. In this study, the assessment 
passages came from the content area textbooks (Science and social studies) and the basal 
reader currently used at each grade level. This made the assessment more relevant and 
practical for classroom instruction. 


PROCESS FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


The first step was to develop a valid reading philosophy with goals and supporting 
curriculum. We rejected the typical “quick fix” summer curriculum writing project in favor 
of a year-long inservice program led by Dr. Robert Pavlik, head of the graduate Reading- 
Language Arts DepartmentatCardinal Stritch College in Milwaukee. Thisinserviceprogram 
involved the faculty in reviewing current research on reading instruction and also provided a 
set of reading strategies to be used in classroom instruction. 

This approach to curriculum study proved to be highly effective and has been applied to 
other curricular areas at First Immanuel. 


RELEVANT RESEARCH 


Curriculum-sensitive assessment. There is ample research to support the idea that 
information from standardized testing alone does not enable teachers to assist students in 
becoming strategic readers. Duffy, Roehler, et al. (1987) concluded that the success of 
instructional innovations in reading should be determined through the use of measures that go 
beyond a single standardized comprehension subtest. 

In an experimental program called Informed Strategies for Learning (ISL), Paris, Cross, 
andLipson (1984) reported favorable responses by elementary students who were made aware 
of theirreasons for choosing andapplying specific strategies as they read classroom materials. 
Madaus, Kellaghan, Rakow, and King (1979) stated: “Examinations geared to the curricula 
of schools are more sensitive indicators of school performance than are conventional norm- 
referenced tests.” 


NARRATIVE AND Expository TEXT, 


In developing curriculum-sensitive measures, itis necessary to engage the reader in both 


Narrative (story) and expository (content-area) reading. Research substantiates the necessity 
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for approaching these two types of texts with differentiated strategies. In approaching 
narrative text, it is important that students become familiar with predictable story structure, 
or story grammar (Fitzgerald and Spiegel, 1983; Mandler & Johnson, 1977; Stein & Glenn, 
1979; Rumelhart, 1977). 

Usually beginning with Grade 3, contentarea materials for science, social studies, and the 
like begin to take on more significance. Since the materials used for those subjects contain 
mostly expository writing, it is necessary to measure comprehension of those materials as a 
Separate issue. For instance, a reader showing no difficulty comprehending narrative prose 
may experience a great deal of difficulty dealing with an expository article, even though the 
level of vocabulary difficulty may be the same for both. The research of Aulls (1978), 
Richgels, McGee, Lomax and Sheard (1987), Meyer, Brandt, & Bluth (1980) and Taylor & 
Samuels (1980) clearly emphasize the importance of the awareness of expository text 
structure and language for comprehension. 


THE CLOZE PROCEDURE 


Weaver (1980) states: “Word meanings are not fixed, but are determined by the context 
in which they are found.” The modified CLOZE technique used was one that randomly lifts 
an important word from the text and places it into a multiple choice framework along with two 
incorrect choices. One of the incorrect choices is only syntactically correct and the other is 
only semantically correct (Figure 1). This type of “in-process” measurement (Page & Vacca, 
1980) forces readers to deal with both the syntactic (language structure-based) and semantic 
(meaning -based) levels of language at the same time. Consequently, modified CLOZE allows 
for assessing whether a reader’s understanding might be breaking down at one or both levels. 


COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 


A comprehension segment at the end of each test was designed with a “yes/no” answer 
format, where students were to respond whether certain pieces of information appeared or did 
not appear in the text. As research has supported the use of comprehension questions as one 
of the indicators of whether a reader has understood the material, we included them for the 
purpose of objective evaluation and used the “yes/no” format to simplify scoring. 
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Figure 1 
Semantic and Syntactic Miscues 


Semantic-having to do with meaning 


Syntactic-having to do with grammar or structure (syntax) 
Examples: 


Text Sentence-Jim and his friend rowed the boat across the lake. 
Semantic Miscue-Jim and his friend flew the boat across the lake. 
(This miscue preserves grammar and structure, but does not preserve semantic 
sense). 
Syntactic Miscue-Jim and his friend oar the boat across the lake. 
(This miscue preserves some semantic sense, but does not preserve grammar/ 
structure). 
Assessment Preparation-Modified CLOZE Examples* 
Jim and his friend (flew, oar, rowed) the boat across the lake.(1) 
Bill accidentally hit the baseball (through, broke, around) the window.(2) 
She was surprised to find the gas (tank, station, fixing) was closed.(3) 
Answer Sheet 


Correct Semantic Miscue Syntactic Miscue 
1. rowed flew oar 
2. through around broke 
3. station tank fixing 


*The example sentences are for purposes of illustration only. Normally, they would occur 
within a paragraph as part of a whole text. 


ADVANCE PREPARATIONS 

Individual classroom teachers assumed the task of selecting the passages and developing 
the assessment packages for their grade levels. Before this could happen we had to construct 
a working model of the assessment. This process also included developing strategies for 
construction of the test instruments and providing teachers with additional explanations of 
terminology and step-by-step procedures (Figure 2). We were given released time to 
accomplish these tasks. 
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CONSTRUCTON OF ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 


The assessment instrument consists of two elements: 1) modifiedcloze passages, and 2) 
literal and inferential comprehension questions. This instrument identifies syntactic and 
semantic strengths and weaknesses so that teachers can select strategies to highlight in the 
course of classroom instruction. 

After giving the procedural instructions to the teachers, we worked together in a 
workshop setting until they felt comfortable with the procedure. Follow-up assistance was 
given as needed. A collaborative environment was fostered with teachers often sharing 
passages with each other for feedback and suggestions. 


Figure 2 
Procedure 

Step 1: Select passages. 
Criteria 

The passages should be taken from materials children will encounter in the classroom. 
Therefore, select the passages from content area texts and the basal reader. 

The passages should have familiar content-that is, the children should already know 
something about the subject or it should be based on fairly common, everyday experiences. 

Each passage shouldbe a whole orcomplete piece of writing. Itshould have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. An excerpt should not be lifted from the middle of something; rather, 
the whole story or lesson should be used. 

Each passage should be long enough to accommodate at least ten cloze items, but not so 
long as to make reading cumbersome at the grade level. 
Types of passages: 

1) Narrative-tells story 

2) Descriptive-decribes physical setting 

3) Directions-"how to” 

4) Explanatory-related to a process-explains what happens, and why and how it happens 

Take the narrative passage from the basal reader. The social studies text provides many 
descriptive passages. The science book lends itself well to combining the directions/ 
explanatory passages. 
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Step 2: Make two copies of each selection. You may want to enlarge them for working 
convenience. 
Step 3: Prepare the modified cloze section. 

a. Pick a word to highlight and circle it. (Select important, meaningful words. Use 
various parts of speech in order to catch syntactic miscues. Do not use proper nouns, articles, 
conjunctions, or interjections.) 

b. Create one syntactic miscue and one semantic miscue. Make the choices fairly difficult 
so the reader must think about the meaning of the sentence. 

c. In the margin list the three choices in parentheses (correct choice, syntactic miscue, 
semantic miscue). Vary the arrangement or pattern. 

d. Prepare the answer sheet as you go. It is much easier that way. 

e. Number the items in the right margin of the copy from the book. 
(Repeat steps a-e above for each cloze item.) 

f. At the end of the passage note source information. 

g. Write directions that are appropriate for your grade level. 
Step 4: Have another teacher read and respond to cloze items. Revise as needed. 
step 5: Develop 8-10 comprehension questions. Have more questions that can be answered 
from the passage than questions that cannot be answered from the passage. Vary the pattern. 
Mix both factual and inferential questions. (You may want to use some of the section chapter 
review questions from the text.) 
step 6: Use the spare copy of the text to make a clear and legible copy for the typist. Include 
any needed comments or instructions. The cloze choices should be enclosed in parentheses 
and inserted into the text. 


otep 7: Give copy to typist. 
Step 8: Revise and edit typed draft. Return to typist for editing and publication. 


EVALUATION OF ASSESSMENT DATA: 


Use assessment summary sheets to record assessment data. 

If the percent of correct responses is less than 70%, the teacher needs to analyze what type 
of miscues are occuring. If most of the miscues are semantic in nature, then strategies that 
highlightreading for meaning should be emphasized. If mostmiscues are syntactic in nature, 
then strategies that highlight language structure and grammar should be emphasized. In some 
cases, both types of strategies need to be highlighted. 
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If most miscues and/or comprehension errors occur in one type of passage (narrative, 
descriptive, or directions/explanatory), further orientation and instruction is needed in reading 
this type of material. 

The observation section of the forrn will include a summary of the teacher’s analysis of 
the miscue and comprehension data. Based on that analysis, the teacher will list the strategies 
which will support the student’s reading growth. Dates should be added as the strategies are 
taught. 


REVISION OF ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT: 


Whenever new content area textbooks or basal readers are purchased, a new assessment 
instrument needs to be constructed following the procedures listed above. This will keep the 
instrument current. 


DISCUSSION 


The “action research” design of the assessment was intended to provide insights about 
specific reading strengths and weaknesses of individual students in both narrative and 
expository text in textbooks that were being used for instruction at each grade level. We 
looked at the assessment results of three classes over a three-year period. We found that the 
majority of our students were very successful with all portions of the assessment. Since all 
passages came from the texts the students actually used, this led us to conclude that they were 
having similar success with the textbooks themselves. Classroom observation substantiated 
this inference. 

Some of the students, however, were less successful with both the assessment and with 
textbook materials. The information from the cloze segments proved to be most helpful in 
providing a basis for prescribing strategies to enhance their reading comprehension. The 
assessment program has given us the desired insights into those students who are having 
trouble with comprehension of textbook materials. 

This assessment program has proven to be cost efficient. The major expense is for the 
paper and reproduction of the passages. 

This approach does require a significant investment of time. Schools should only begin 
the process if the administrator and school board are prepared to invest in adequate released 
time for the teachers as well as additional secretarial assistance. This is especially true within 
the structure of the Lutheran school where the time resources of faculty and staff members are 
Often already stretched to their limits. 
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We recommend that the administrator select one or two facilitators from among the staff. 
These should be key people who are taking graduate-level reading classes and will help keep 
the project in touch with current research. These facilitators should take a leadership role in 
reading curriculum development and in developing the assessment instruments. 

After the initial instruments had been completed, our school changed its science 
curriculum. We found it quite easy to update the assessment passages using the new 
textbooks. 

Individual teachers can develop these assessment tools for their own classes. While the 
Support system and continuity of whole school participation is great, it is certainly not 
necessary. In fact, one or two teachers could pilot the process with their classes before the 
whole school gets involved.*F 
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Lutheran Schools-Responding to 
Changes in Family Structure 





Editor’s Note: The following article originated from the Center for Urban 
Education Ministry. Dr. Les Bayer, founder of the Center, writes: “We at 
the Center for Urban Education Ministry decided to have an article written 
about the changes needed in our schools as a result of the changes in the 
families we serve...one of the findings by all our consultants in the LWML 
Evangelistic Outreach Through Lutheran Schools Project...was that the 
successes, under God’s blessings, of the programs in outreach at local 
parishes and schools related very directly to how ready, willing, and able 
the schools and congregations were to implement (these) changes.” 


There was an old principal who worked in a school. 

He had lots of students, and everything was cool. 

All students were Lutheran, born into the church, 

With no need to go elsewhere or even to search. 

Their parents were members, and their grandparents too. 
And so for generations, not much went askew. 


Kids came to school at nine and left by three, 

Then went home to their moms, like Beaver and Wally. 
The classrooms were filled; no more desks could be found. 
The problems were few and the joys did abound. 

The needs of the parents were all being met, 


Glen Kuck is the principal of St. Paul Lutheran School in the transitional Austin neighbor- 
hood of Chicago. 
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Or if they weren’t, it was a well-kept 
secret. 

Status quo was the goal, yes even the 
rule. 

And no one dissented in this church’s 
school. 

But time went by and things started 
changing. 

Family structure for one, began rear- 
ranging. 

Dads often weren’t home, and so, in 
fact, 

The conventional arrangement was 
seldom intact. 

Mons left the house, their soap op- 
eras forsaken 

They became the ones who brought 
home the bacon. 

When school was over the kids had 
nothing to do 

But to watch TV and on junk food 
chew. 

The 90’s were here, and what did we 
see 

The traditional family became just an 
anomaly. 

For Lutheran schools, a new era had 
begun. 

There were new needs to attend to and 
souls to be won. 


The all-Lutheran classroom was no 
longer the rule 


Its number was sometimes even mi- 
nuscule. 


No more could kids be the one focus 
of attention, 

Needs of the family gave schools a 
new dimension. 

Problems of abuse and neglect and 
divorce, 

Feelings of estrangementand thoughts 
of remorse, 


And dealing with housing, employ- 
ment, and drugs 


Were the issues that needed more 
than mere shrugs. 


So much could be done; the potential 
was great 


For schools to help the whole family 
relate. 

Solutions in the schools just had to be 
found 


Such as pre-schools, day cares, and 
schools open year ‘round 


And classes for parents and support 
groups too 


Andcourses to expand people’ s points 
of view 


And strategies to witness God’s love 
to each other 
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So that all could feel just like sister 
and brother. 


The rest of the story I'd like to with- 
hold 


But the truth of the matter must now 
be told. 


When it came to changes, it’s hard to 
admit, 

This old school would have none of it. 

The principal was steadfast and often 
would say, 

“I’m sorry, but we’ve always done it 
this way. 

Schools are just for kids, and from 
nine until three. 

That’s the way it is and always will 
be.” 

So nothing did happen; no changes 
were made 

And the once-proud school all but 
decayed. 

It failed to change and to help those in 
need, 

And that was the reason it didn’t 
succeed. 

So like the old lady who lived ina 
shoe 

Our dear old principaljust didn’tknow 
what to do. 
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CHANGES IN FAMILY STRUCTURE 


The fact that the structure of the fam- 
ily is changing is a surprise to no one. But 
the speed with which it is happening and 
the degree of that change is astounding. 
Consider the following: 

In 1955 over sixty percent of Ameri- 
can households consisted of a working 
father anda mother who stayed at home to 
care for two or more children. That was 
true of only six percent of the households 
in 1988. (Esala, 1991) 

¢ Researchers predict that by 1995, 
about two-thirds of all pre-school children 
and three-fourths of all school-aged chil- 
dren will have mothers in the work force. 
(Edelman, 1991) 

¢ Ofevery 100 children born today in 
the USA, 12 will be born out of wedlock, 
40 will be born to parents who divorce 
before the child is 18, 5 will be born to 
parents who separate, and 2 willbe born to 
parents of whom one parent will die be- 
fore the child reaches 18. Only 41 will 
reach the age of 18 withoutsuch incidents. 
(Esala, 1991) 

e Reported child abuse cases have 
quadrupled since 1975. (Niro, 1991) 

¢ Forty-two percent of fathers fail to 
see theirchildren after they divorce. (Niro, 
1991) 
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¢ In one study, twenty percent of stu- 
dents in grades six through twelve said 
they had not had a single conversation 
with a parent that lasted as long as ten 
minutes in the last month. (O’Neil, 1991) 

e Increased divorce rates and post- 
ponement of marriage mean that people 
spend less time inanuclear family. Chang- 
ing family composition creates diverse 
lifestyles. Such diversity creates a differ- 
ent array of needs. (O’ Hara, 1989) 

¢ Significantnumbers of children (over 
20% in some of our Lutheran schools) are 
being raised by grandparents. (Kieschnick, 
1992) 

e Two major sources of growth in 
Lutheran church membership in the past 
wereimmigration andthe baptism of mem- 
bers’ babies. But fewer Lutheran people 
are coming through those traditional im- 
migration patterns and church members 
are not having as many babies. Anincreas- 
ing number of children who come to Luth- 
eran schools are not baptized and their 
parents are not members of the congrega- 
tion. (Mau, 1989) 

¢ Included in this groupof non-mem- 
bers are more families which bring with 
them different mores, values and life- 
styles. Adding to the challenge is the 
reality that there are significant differ- 
ences also between such groups as the 
Hong Kong Chinese and the China main- 
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land families, the American born Afro- 
American and the Island born, the 
Columbian Hispanics and the Puerto 
Ricans, etc. (Kieschnick, 1992) 


CONTEMPLATING CHANGES IN SCHOOLS 


It’s obvious the situation demands 
change on the part of Lutheran churches 
and their schools. For them to be effective 
instruments of the Lord will require 
changes comparable in speed and degree 
to the changes in society. But making 
changes is more easily said than done. 
There is something about the status quo 
that makes people feel comfortable. E.B. 
White once said, “The only sense that is 
common in the long run is the sense of 
change-and we all instinctively avoid it.” 
Change is particularly difficult for Luth- 
eran schools because it involves ministry 
beyond the elementary school classroom. 
Lutherans have traditionally been very 
good at establishing and operating paro- 
chial schools, but have given much less 
attention to adult education or programs 
for the family. 

If Lutheran churches are to make a 
meaningful difference in the faith and life 
of a significant number of people, they 
need to change their perception of their 
church’s ministry and the part the school 
playsinthat ministry. Inhis book44Ways 
to Expand the Teaching Ministry of Your 
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Church, Lyle Schaller refers to the Chris- 
tian day school as the most visible and 
expensive of the church’s programs, butit 
is: 
only one of a constellation of minis- 
tries, programs, classes, events, ex- 
periences, choirs, groups, circles, and 
parties designed for the family. The 
entire package may includetwo dozen 
or more components suchas parenting 
Classes, father-daughter roller skat- 
ing parties, a circle in the women’s 
organization for mothers of children 
in that school, two or three children’s 
choirs, athletic teams, one or two adult 
Sunday school classes for parents of 
elementary school aged children, di- 
vorcerecovery workshops, acircle in 
the women’s organization for single- 
parent mothers of elementary school 
aged children, a family camping week- 
end once or twice a year, a pre-kin- 
dergarten nursery school, an 
intergenerational orchestra, anda sur- 
rogate grandfathers’ club as part of 
the school’s support system. (Schaller, 
1992) 


GOALS FOR CHANGES 

Keith Loomans suggests we rename 
our schools “Family Life Centers.” Doing 
so would helpcongregations become more 
intentional about family ministry. Goals 
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would be set which relate to the needs of 
the whole family and the school would be 
an important part of that ministry. 
(Loomans, 1992) 

Whatever goals are set and changes 
made, they need to be in response to one 
vital imperative-bringing people into a 
closer relationship with Jesus. The ulti- 
mate aim of any program must be to instill 
in people the kind of faith that changes 
their lives. Schaller indicates that the first 
benchmark of an excellent teaching min- 
istry can be measured by this two-part 
question: Does the teaching ministry of 
your congregation result in the transfor- 
mation of the lives of the participants and 
in helping people grow in the faith? 
(Schaller, 1992) 

The emphasis in this type of ministry 
isn’t only on teaching academic skills as 
has been a traditional focus in Lutheran 
schools, butalso on building relationships- 
relationships with God and with other 
people. It is based upon people caring for 
people, as they have, in turn, been cared 
for by God. 

For many unchurched parents, 
thoughts about Godevoke feelings of guilt 
and attempts to earn God’s favor. The 
ministry of churches and their schools 
must proclaim the Gospel-that forgive- 
ness before God is not obtained by merit, 
but by grace, though faith in Christ. It is 
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because of thenew-foundrelationshipwith 
God that people can experience a differ- 
ence in their relationship with each other. 
This good news has never been more 
needed than it is now, as societal changes 
have brought so much bad news. 

Christians are decidedly in the minor- 
ity intoday’s world. Of the more than five 
billion people in the world today, only 
about one billion profess to be Christians. 
The present condition of society can be 
seen so negatively that Marian Wright 
Edelman, the president of the Children’s 
Defense Fund, was moved to write, “Our 
children are growing up today in an ethi- 
cally polluted nation where instant sex 
without responsibility, instant gratifica- 
tion without effort, instant solutions with- 
Out sacrifice, getting rather than giving, 
and hoarding rather than sharing are the 
too-frequent signals of mass media, popu- 
lar culture, business, and political life.” 
(Edelman, 1991) The job to be done is 
immense. 

Dwayne Maurefers to the message of 
the church as being a kind of counter- 
culture message as Christian values con- 
flict with the majority culture. (Mau, 
1989) The commonly accepted message 
of the world is one of greed and irrespon- 
sibility. The message of Christ is one of 
sharing and compassion. Lutheran 
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churches and schools can be powerful 
proclaimers of that message. 


OPTIONS FOR CHANGES 


With so much to be done, Lutheran 
schools hold a potential of gigantic pro- 
portions. Our schools serve as the entry 
point to Christianity for thousands of chil- 
dren and parents each year. As schools 
begin to see their changing role and begin 
to adopt programs to fill the needs of their 
parents, amazing things can happen. 

Bible study groups and classes de- 
signed for previously unchurched parents 
are a must. Parenting classes and work- 
shops have proven to be helpful. Support 
groups have been established for spouses 
of drug users, people going through di- 
vorce, parents of developmentally disabled 
children, parents dealing with the death of 
a child, recently widowed adults, newly- 
weds, and parents who are caregivers for 
their own elderly parents. 

In addition to more traditional groups 
such as parent-teacher leagues, athletic 
teams, men’s and women’s clubs, some of 
our schools have begun aerobics classes, 
family nights, and fishing trips for kids 
and fathers. Each provides chances for 
bonds to be strengthened and for growth in 
Christ to take place. Food and clothing 
pantries have been blessings both for those 
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who have received necessities and for 
those who have provided supplies. 

Some schools are attempting to assist 
especially first and second generation im- 
migrant families. Examples of such pro- 
grams are: having translators present for 
parent conferences, working with families 
who want to return to their native coun- 
tries for family events such as weddings or 
funerals, assisting families with getting 
their “green cards” or work permits. 

Multi-cultural activities for families 
are important. Many families love the 
ethnic food festivals. Ethnic celebrations 
give families a sense that the school un- 
derstands and cares for them. 

Recognizing that parents are at home 
to take care of their children for much less 
time than was previously the case, many 
Lutheran schools have begun pre-schools 
and before and after-school programs. 
Based on current trends, Dr. Carl Moser, 
director of schools for The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, predicts that by 
the year 2000, there will be about 1000 
Lutheranelementaryschools and 500Luth- 
eran pre-schools, all with extended care 
programs. He also predicts there will be: 

500 additional day care programs, 

either part-time or full-time. The 

difference between care and school 
willbecomeblurred. Before and after 
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school care will become more like 
extra-curricular programs or tutoring 
rather than free-play time. There will 
be more contact with families and 
more efforts toward ministry to fami- 
lies, helping them to raise their chil- 
dren and to teach them about the Lord 
Jesus Christ. (Moser, 1989) 


To provide meaningful activities for 
children during the summer months when 
parentsare at work, some Lutheran schools 
have adopted a year around format, either 
with traditional classes for students or 
with a variety of programs during the 
summer. While most schools still begin 
their school year in early September and 
dismiss in early June, it may be useful to 
consider some alternatives. The school 
year was developedatatime when America 
was largely a nation of farmers. As the 
work force became more industrial, a few 
minoradjustments weremadeinthe school 
calendar. However, the gap created by the 
differences between the work calendar 
and school calendar was expected to be 
filled by the parents. This arrangement 
was adequate until mothers began joining 
the work force and no one was at home to 
be with the children. (Long, 1983) 

Now, more than ever, schools can 
provide a needed service to the family by 
establishing programs which provide 
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meaningful activities for children while 
their parents are at work or are themselves 
going to school. During the summer, 
some schools offer their students elective 
classes such as drama, public speaking, 
foreign languages, woodworking, art, 
sports, computers, first-aid, and swim- 
ming. Other schools have established 
work forces from among their youth to 
help clean up the community or help with 
the housework of the elderly. Atleast one 
church conducts week-long trips into in- 
ner-city neighborhoods for their young 
people. While there, the youths combine 
physical labor at a sponsoring church with 
tutoring programs for the people of the 
community. 


CHANGES THAT STRENGTHEN THE CHILD- 
PARENT CONNECTION 


Programs in family ministry provided 
by a church and school can’t be mere 
babysitting programs. They must be part 
of the church’s mission as a learning and 
caring community. There is a vibrancy in 
such a community; there is passivity in 
mere babysitting programs. 

If a program causes the parent and 
child to spend even less time together than 
before, the worth of that program should 
bequestioned. The goal of any program is 
notto bea substitute for the family. Itis to 
help the family be a better family. 
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An additional factor needs to be con- 
sidered. By having so many programs 
after school and during the evening for 
individual members of the family, churches 
and schools may inadvertently separate 
family members rather than bring them 
together. Families need precious time at 
home to talk, to study, to play, to read, and 
to simply be together. 

In the book Parenting by Heart, Ron 
Taffel refers to the connection between 
child and parent as an “empathic enve- 
lope.” This empathic envelope is a kind of 
container which holds children and par- 
ents together and insulates them from the 
outside world. Itis filled with the values 
of the parents. It represents a feeling of 
belonging and security for the child. The 
need for these feelings of belonging and 
security on the part of young children is 
obvious. And while older children may 
try to mask it, they too need to feel a part 
of the family unit. This envelope expands 
and contracts to fill the needs of the fam- 
ily. In successful families, it has three 
qualities: compassion, clear expectations, 
and communication. (Taffel, 1991) 

If we continue to think of the family 
unit as a kind of envelope, it becomes 
important to see the role of Lutheran 
schools in this envelope. The schools 
must play a major role in the values that go 
intoit. They must show Christ as being the 
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central focus of life itself. They must 
show compassion as itrelates to the child 
and the parent, and as they relate to each 
Other. The schools must help the child and 
parent translate their beliefs into a series 
of expectations and develop strategies to 
reach those expectations. And, they must 
facilitate communication between mem- 
bers of the family unit. 


IMPLEMENTING CHANGES 


While the programs in schools vary 
greatly in type, successful ones have one 
commonelement-excellentteachers. Luth- 
eran schools have a head start in this 
regard, since they already have so many of 
them. However, congregations should not 
automatically assign new responsibilities 
to their Christian day school teachers. 
Teachers must have adequate time to con- 
tinue to relate to the entire family in their 
roles as classroom teachers. This may 
mean that other professionals need to be 
added to the staff. Loomans suggests that 
since many Lutheran schools have spe- 
Cialists on staff for reading, athletics, and 
music, why not have a family life special- 
ist? (Loomans, 1992) 

Ministering to families in the future 
will require a greater use of multi-staff 
ministries. These will include both com- 
missioned teachers and people from the 
congregation who are assigned specific 
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duties. (Mau, 1989) For example, a psy- 
chologist or social worker from the con- 
gregation may be enlisted as a leader of a 
support group. Experience has shown that 
professionals competent in fields other 
than teaching make excellent teachers 
when they have a chance to work in areas 
in which they feel confident. (Schaller, 
1992) These professionals benefit much 
themselves and feel more a part of the 
church’s ministry as a result. 

It is crucial for the church and school 
to work together closely as changes are 
considered and implemented. Pastors, 
principals, teachers, volunteers, board 
members, and voting members need to 
work in harmony. It’s also important that 
parents who are broughtinto the church by 
way of the school’s programs sense this 
harmony. They need to perceive the church 
and school to be one body, rather than two 
separate entities. It’s not enough for the 
parents to be brought to the church’s door- 
step. They must feel welcomed when they 
alrive. 


IN CLOSING 


Bringing about change in churches 
and schools can be a challenging venture. 
Adding a pre-school or extended care pro- 
gram, or creating support groups or addi- 
tional adult classes are major steps. Some 
of them will require financial investment 
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and all of them will require much time and 
prayer. However, once the program be- 
comes operational, a common reaction to 
the change is, “How did we ever get along 
without it?” The Lord continues to hold 
the hands of those who work to find new 
ways to minister to His people. 

There’s an old poem about a boy who 
was granted a wish. He used his wish to 
wish for two more wishes. And with each 
of these wishes he asked for more wishes 
and so on until he had stockpiled billions 
of them. While other people were busy 
enjoying life, he sat among his wealth of 
wishes and did nothing but count them and 
grow older. Then one day he was found 
dead. And so ina world filled with beau- 
tiful experiences and with so much poten- 
tial to create more, the boy had grown old 
and had simply wasted his wishes on wish- 
ing. (Silverstein, 1974) 

Similarly, Lutheran churches and 
schools can’t afford to waste time just 
thinking about all their potential. They 
have to get started taking advantage of all 
their God-given blessings and design ways 
to share these blessings with families. 

As Dwayne Mau says in his article, 
“The opportunities we have for ministry 
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are limited only by our willingness to 
develop creative solutions and our capac- 
ity for compassion.” 
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Allan Schmit 


The Legacy of Leadership In Lutheran 
Secondary Education 


Introductory Note: This is the second in a Series of three articles which 
focus upon the elements of effective leadership within the Lutheran 
secondary school movement. Dr. Gilbert Sernett laid the foundation in the 
September-October issue exploring the intellectual and social history of 
Lutheran education. This article identifies the qualities exhibited by 
leaders of the Lutheran high school movement of the 1940s and 1950s. The 
series will conclude with Superintendent Thomas Buck of the Milwaukee 
Lutheran High Schools writing on the current leadership literature inform- 
ing those who will lead the Lutheran high school enterprise into the 21st 
century. 


A standard of leadership emerged from principals of the Lutheran high schools in the 
1940s and 1950s. By 1945 five community Lutheran high schools graced the mid-west 
landscape. Beginning in 1903, Milwaukee Lutheran High School opened followed by 
Chicago (1909), Ft. Wayne (1935), Racine (1943), and Dewoit (1944).(1) The Lutheran high 
movement after 1945 rapidly expanded so that from 1946 to 1961 fourteen high schools 
opened across the counwy. This period was followed by an even greater flurry of openings 
from 1965 to 1985 with fifty-one high schools opening their doors for the first time. 

The high school movement is not old and by looking back only 40 years reveals 
community efforts under the guiding hand of educational leaders. The not so distant past may 
yield valuable lessons, helping today’s administrators face present challenges. 


Allan Schmidt is a member of the Concordia College, Seward faculty. 
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1950s 

In 1941 Lutheran high school princi- 
pals founded the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools (ALSS). These like 
minded administrators setagendas includ- 
ing topics of a grade one through twelve 
Lutheran curriculum, curriculum for sec- 
ondary teacher training, use of Christian 
textbooks in all subjects and the develop- 
ment of future and additional administra- 
tors. The recruitment and training of new 
administrators for Lutheran high schools 
fell to veteran Lutheran principals.(2) 

The mentoring of replacement ad- 
ministrators assured the continuity of Luth- 
eran doctrinal and confessional standards 
giving candidates moral and religious ori- 
entations. To the principals the theologi- 
cal perspectives superseded administra- 
tive skills although both were important. 
Recruitment of administrator replacements 
focused on the ranks of parish school 
teachers, staffs of existing Lutheran high 
schools, and the clergy of The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod.(3) The prospec- 
tive administrators, having the proper theo- 
logical and moral perspectives, received 
administrative training on the job and by 
taking additional course work in “such 
fields as high school administration, su- 
pervision of instruction, curriculum, tests 
and measurements, and guidance.”(4) 

Carl S. Meyer, principal of Chicago’s 
Luther Institute, considered the ALSS as 
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the organization to promote a “distinct 
professional status” for its members 
through a clear philosophy of Lutheran 
secondary education. Meyer wrote: 

The immediate need in our schools of 
higher learning is, I believe, the clearly 
defined philosophy that the first and 
supreme objective must ever be the 
spiritual benefit of children and not 
the following of all manner of mod- 
ern educational trends. We must al- 
ways remain alive to the fact that our 
schools have a definite and peculiar 
character and only if they preserve 
that character are they worthwhile 
preserving.(5) 

The founders of the ALSS did not 
expectto depart from mentoring andcoun- 
seling one another to maintain consistent 
theology and administrative policy. They 
did expect The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod’s colleges to be the inculcators of 
basic beliefs and practices of faculties and 
administrators of the future Lutheran high 
schools.(6) 

Preparation for the Growth Period 

Twelve new Lutheran high schools 
opened between 1955 and 1965 and were 
a foretaste of the expansion to occur be- 
tween 1970 and 1985. The 1940s and 
1950s did not supply the number of expe- 
rienced principals needed to fill the ad- 
ministrative demands during the rapid 
growth periods of Lutheran high schools. 
Often the few assistant administrators and 
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those being mentored by the veterans ei- 
ther replaced the retiring principals or 
accepted positions on district or synodical 
education levels.(7) 

As the search for more administrators 
accelerated to fill the positions in new and 
existing high schools, some Lutheran high 
schools were being opened by individuals 
unaware of the tradition of Lutheran edu- 
cation and lacking understanding of the 
mission and ministry of Lutheran high 
schools. Most of the existing administra- 
tors were preoccupied with running their 
own schools and associations and did not 
have the time to train their own replace- 
ments or to encourage young administra- 
tive candidates. 

There were, however, a handful of 
veteran Lutheran high school administra- 
tors who responded torequests from many 
communities toassist with feasibility stud- 
ies andassist the new administrators where 
they could. These experienced leaders, 
trained and mentored through the synodi- 
cal system of colleges and by Lutheran 
educators, have left a legacy useful in 
mentoring present and future Lutheran 
high school administrators.(8) 

The Legacy of Leadership 

The rationale for Lutheran secondary 
education came from Martin Luther and 
was summarized by Lutheran educator 
S.C. Ylvisaker in speaking to The Luth- 
eran Church-Missouri Synod convention 
in 1945: 
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Itis not anegative argument we wish 
to present...that the public schools are 
no place for our children. It is under- 
stood that the responsibility of the 
Christian asa citizen of the state places 
upon him the obligation to support 
the public school system as a means 
of preserving the American way of 
living. Nevertheless, the one consid- 
eration which we as Christians must 
at all times keep before us is this: to 
what school must I send my child for 
the kind of training that can properly 
be called education or character train- 
ing during the years when this must 
remain theessential thing? Into whose 
care do I dare to commit my child? 
What do I owe to God, to whom the 
child properly belongs, in order that! 
may face Him on that great day, as- 
sured that I have done whatI could to 
fulfill my sacred obligation? What do 
I owe my child as the one great heri- 
tage he has a right to expect of me as 
his parent and servant of Christ? The 
answer must be: where character 
building is involved, where it is a 
matter of educating that child as a 
child of God and a member of the 
Christian Church, that school must be 
a Christian school. It is only in such 
a school he can be educated in the full 
sense of the word and trained as one 
whose real homeis heaven and whose 
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great mission is to reflect the light 
which is of heaven.(9) 


Faith development by those who care 
and love God is the Lutheran high school 
communities’ offer to Christian parents. 
Lutheran high school principals struggle 
with the administrative approach that re- 
sults ina desired caring-learning commu- 
nity. In the 1930s and 1940s public school 
administrators followed Frederick Taylor 
and his scientific management which fo- 
cused on the job more than on people. 
Near the endof the 1940s Lutheran educa- 
tors moved away from the use of scientific 
management and more toward democratic 
approaches to leadership. Dr. Albert 
Huegli, in the 1944 Lutheran Education 
Yearbook, suggested a shifting of empha- 
SiS: 

Administration may be defined as a 

concerted endeavor which is the 

means of accomplishing the purposes 
of the organization. After the offices, 
duties, and departments have been set 
upin the organization, administration 
is the technique of conducting them. 

It is a process common to all group 

effort and involves the direction, co- 

Ordination, and control of persons to 

achieve certain goals. In one sense, it 

is an art, a cultivated ability. In an- 

Other sense, it is a science.(10) 


Lutheran high school administrators 
in the 1940s and 1950s searched for an 
appropriate leadership theory to apply to 
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the Lutheran school context. The human 
relations movement added to the growing 
democratic approach which predated the 
democratization in the public schools and 
industrial management. Lutheran educa- 
tors saw the potential for use of the Gospel 
ina caring environment. Lutheran educa- 
tor Carl S. Meyer explored the means to 
makeLutheranadministrators efficient yet 
who would retain the concept of commu- 
nity: 
Insimple endeavors, organization and 
administration are informal and per- 
sonal working relationships. As group 
activities enlarge their scope and be- 
come more complex, they tend to- 
ward specialization of function. Some 
pattern of organization will have to 
evolve if efficiency in operation is to 
be achieved. The educational pro- 
gram ofthe Church is undergoing this 
transition. The experiences of other 
institutions whichhavealready passed 
along this way can profitably be stud- 
ied. It has been found that certain 
concepts pertaining to authority, or- 
ganization, and coordination have 
value as guides to institutional man- 
agement. Christian educators should 
find it interesting to see whether these 
concepts are applicable to their own 
organization endeavor.(11) 


Veteran Lutheran educator Arthur L. 
Miller, Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Parish Education, mixed scientific and 
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participatory styles in writing about lead- 
ership of Christian schools: 
1. leadership rooted in solid theologi- 
cal foundations. 


2. leadership rooted ina sound theory 
of Christian education. 


3. identification of goals, purposes, 
and objectives for each educational 
program undertaken. 


4. use of “decision analysis” to tie 
action to objectives. 

5. short-range and long-range plan- 
ning. 

6. involvement of as many people as 
needed to head up a specific project. 


7. recognition of the importance of 
communication. 


8. personal growth of the executive, 
“just as he urges others to grow.” 


9. keeping abreast of analyses of the 
future to remain future-oriented. 


10. participation in professional con- 
ferences and representing the synodi- 
cal point of view on Christian educa- 
tion in meetings with public school 
andotherthan MissouriSynodchurch 
school teachers.(12) 


Ideas on leadership of Lutheran high 
schools, as described by Carl Meyer and 
Arthur Miller, were recorded by Martin 
Wessler who was mentored by these two 
individuals in the art and science of lead- 
ership. Wessler reflected also some of the 
best thinking of those stalwarts in Luth- 
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eran high schools in the 1940s and 1950s 
while having a vision of hisown. Second- 
ary leaders like E.H. Buerger, Milwaukee; 
Elmer Eggold, Racine and Milwaukee; 
A.J. Freitag, Detroit; Paul Lange, St. Louis; 
Carl S. Meyer, Chicago; E.F. Sagehorn, 
Cleveland; and Herbert Stuenkel, Balti- 
more contributed to a body of knowledge, 
Skills, and thinking unique to Lutheran 
secondary education. These leaders’ con- 
tributions werepassedonprimarily through 
the mentoring process to those young 
teachers or administrators they knew. Some 
of their collective thinking has been pre- 
served in the writings of men like Meyer, 
Miller, and Wessler. The legacy of the 
very successful educational leaders of 
Lutheran high schools established in the 
first half of the twentieth century was 
strong, effective schools. These schools 
still today are the pillars among the present 
sixty-four Lutheran high schools. 

Strong schools were led by effective 
leaders worthy of study. Identifying the 
characteristics of all the excellent leaders 
is beyondthe scope of this article. Instead, 
Selecting illustrative examples of their 
writings suggests skills and approaches 
worthy of emulation. 

Although the influence of the early 
twentieth century scientific management 
advocates Frederick Taylor and Henri 
Fayol was found in their writings, demo- 
cratic leadership took hold early among 
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Lutheran secondary educators generally. 
Martin Wessler wrote about the functions 
of strong principals who exert leadership. 
The functions were: visualize, organize, 
deputize and supervise.(13) The follow- 
ing are excerpts explaining leader behav- 
ior from a 1982 article written by Wessler 
for a Milwaukee based educational man- 
agement publication: 
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Most of us agree that successful 
schools andschool systemsareheaded 
by successful leaders. Success is ham- 
pered when the school principal per- 
mits himself/herself to get bogged 
down with daily routines imposed 
primarily by expectations of others. 
The successful principals [know chart 
their daily and weekly work prima- 
rily on the basis of self-imposed ex- 
pectations. Success follows that tind 
of leadership. Itis so easy to allow the 
imposed expectations of others to 
become an excuse for mediocre lead- 
ership. 

Perhaps the primary reason for prin- 
cipals’ weak or mediocre leadership 
is that they have no plan or formula 
for being successful. This suggests 
that successful school principals do 
follow a plan, a strategy, a formula 
(call it what you will) for personal 
success and the success for the insti- 
tution they lead. Iam certain there are 
dozens of success formulas for strong 
leadership. Whatever the formula or 


plan, four basics are inherent in all of 
them. 


A strong leader is able: 


1. To visualize. Strong leaders know 
where they’re going. When leaders 
know where they’re going, others 
follow. Strong leaders have follow- 
ers. Leaders and followers need to 
see light at the end of the tunnel, see 
the sun through the clouds, see better 
days ahead, see the possibilities of 
tomorrow and have hope for the fu- 
ture. This means that the leader has to 
havea dream without being a dreamer. 
The strong leader spends hours, days, 
weeks, contemplating the future and 
a responsible vision of how he/she 
and their institution have arole in that 
future. People on the move need a 
place to go. Few people stand in the 
way of a moving object and most 
people like to climb on board when 
things are moving forward. 


2. To organize. Unfortunately, many 
visions remain nothing more than 
dreams. A vision needs to be orga- 
nized. Each good idea needs to be 
seen in terms of its individual compo- 
nents: buildings, educational pro- 
grams, student life, faculty, budgets, 
public relations, recruitment, etc. 
Once the components of a vision are 
clearly identified, components can be 
developed with goals, objectives and 
implementing tasks. As this happens, 
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a plan-of-action emerges; the dream 
begins to cometrue; the visionmoves 
into reality. 


3. To deputize. The big vision re- 
quires mobilizing the troops. Few 
institutions can afford the luxury of 
permitting administrators within a 
system to carry on their private pur- 
Suits. In the absence of a master plan, 
administrators often have no other 
choice. A vision begins to move 
forward when individuals within the 
institution understand clearly theirre- 
sponsibility for fulfilling that vision. 
Every person must know very clearly 
his or her role in the execution of the 
master plan. People must be depu- 
tized. 


4. To supervise. Supervision is the 
responsibility of top administrators. 
They are responsible for a plan 
whereby they supervise those imme- 
diately responsible to them. Subordi- 
nates in turn supervise and hold ac- 
countable those for whom they have 
responsibility.(14) 

Carl S. Meyer wrote for Lutheran 
Education in January, 1949 about the 
progress of the high school movement. 
Reporting on the newest Lutheran high 
school and its enrollment Meyer quotes 
Dr. E.F. Sagehorn, the first principal of the 
Cleveland high school which opened in 
1948: 
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Our enrollment will largely depend 
on how well we sell and interpret our 
school. For that gift we implore the 
wisdom of our Lord.(15) 
Meyer said: 

Sagehorn, formerly registrar and guid- 
ance counselor of the St. Louis Luth- 
eran High...is well qualified for this 
position by virtue of his training and 
previous experience.(16) 


Atthe Lutheran high in St. Louis, Sagehorn 
musthave carefully studied the school and 
observed Dr. Lange. 

Dr. Herbert H. Gross summarized 
principles of administration from the writ- 
ings of Dr. Albert G. Huegli, then Dean of 
Students at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois: 

a. There should be unity of com- 

mand. Efficiency demands only one 

superior officer. 

b. The granting of authority should 

be clear and precise. 

c. Responsibility should not exceed 

the authority granted for the perfor- 

mance of a duty. 

d. For efficiency in larger institu- 

tions, authority must be delegated by 

a superior to subordinates. 

e. The delegation of authority must 

not exceed an administrator’s span of 

control. 

f. Goodadministration requires demo- 

cratic, not autocratic, leadership. 
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g. Administrators should confine 
themselves to policy-execution and 
the people or their duly-elected del- 
egates should be vigilant in maintain- 
ing the responsibility of policy-mak- 
ing and the supervision of policy- 
execution. (17) 
Lutheran administrators concentrate 
On practicalities such as enrollments, fi- 
nances, and personnel but leadership is 
directed to the human enterprise aspects of 
schooling. Martin Wessler wrote about 
this important issue: 
It is obvious that now is the time for 
educators to stand up for students and 
parents and reclaim their role as ad- 
vocates for good causes, ideals and 
responsiblelifestyles. Educators must 
do this regardless of the press for 
good administration required to keep 
the “ship afloat.” 


Twocompellingreasons demand that 
educators acceptthis key responsibil- 
ity. First, and very obviously, stu- 
dents, parents, and our communities 
need ourhelp. Secondly, and perhaps 
not so obviously, educators who ac- 
cept this challenge will discover that 
they will be generating good will, 
confidence and support for their 
schools. It seems to me that all of us 
have much to gain as together we 
work for a healthy, orderly commu- 
nity and society.(18) 
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Relationships with staff for effective 
Supervision developed in Lutheran sec- 
ondary education under certain leaders 
coming out of the 1950s as advanced by 
Hertzberg, Blake and Morton and other 
organizational behavioralists.(19) Wessler 
wrote that supervision should provide the 
following components: 

-Ongoing interest in the person and 
his/her job 

-Help in overcoming obstacles along 
the way 

-Evaluation that leads to modifica- 
tion of plans where needed and appropri- 
ate 

-Commendation that gives the worker 
joy, a sense of worth and accomplishment 

-Assurance that the vision will be 
fulfilled along with each component of 
it.(20) 

Passing on the Legacy 

Leaders of Lutheran secondary 
schools identified and mentored future 
administrators in the 1940s and 1950s as 
they had the opportunity. Certainly this 
informal method developed quality lead- 
ers with leadership principles and minis- 
try concepts but not in sufficient numbers 
for the unexpected growth of Lutheran 
high schools in the 1970s and 1980s. No 
organized or planned method developed 
Other than the graduate education for ad- 
ministrators at several Concordia colleges 
and universities. 
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Today prepared Lutheran adminis- 
trators with leadership skills and abilities 
sufficient to face old and new challenges 
are in great demand. Unlike their prede- 

cessors, today’s educators contend with 
“state and national certification require- 
ments. Graduate level secular education 
administration programs do not include 
the specific philosophy of leadership for 
Lutheran high schools. The “goodness of 
fit” between the Lutheran essence of the 
school as a spiritual learning community 
and secular concepts of leadership behav- 
ior are concerns not to be ignored. The 
significance of Lutheran administrators 
and future principals attending synodical 
colleges and universities for certification 
and advanced degrees must not be under- 
estimated.(21) 

Searching the writings of Lutheran 
high school principals and synodical offi- 
Cials supporting Lutheran high schools 
reveals advanced thinking in relating to 
staff democratically while forging a part- 
nership to build community. Present day 
administrators of Lutheran schools strive 
no less to be effective leaders of a mission 
that visualizes the Lord’s desire for His 
young people exemplifying their relation- 
Ship with Him. Passing on the legacy of 
Lutheran educational leadership prepara- 
tion may be in jeopardy if the craft is no 
longer preserved and interpreted for the 
21st century.*F 
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Rich Bimler 


Celebrating the New Year! 


Here are ten tried and true ways to get 1993 off to a snappy, 
Stimulating and super start! Regardless of how many resolutions 
you’ve already broken, the fact is that the Lord continues to be our 
source of strength and stamina! 

1. Celebrate each day as a gift from God! 

A 96 year-old man was laughing and smiling broadly. “What are 
you so happy about?” a friend asked. 

“T broke a mirror,” he replied. 

“But that means seven years of bad luck.” 

“IT know,” he said, beaming. “Isn’t it wonderful?” 

We rejoice in the fact that the Lord has given us one more day to 
serve and share His love and care for the people around us. 

2. Greet each person you meet each morning with a friendly “hi,” 
as if you really mean it. And then really mean it! 

3. When asked, “How are you?” do not even begin to respond. 
The person who asked probably isn’t interested anyway. Just nod and 
say “Fine,” as you usually do. 

4. Realize that your present mood is never permanent. That 
means if you’re especially high oneday, enjoy it, butdon’tassume that 
you'll be that energetic every day. And that also means if you are 
somewhat down today, watch for people in your life who the Lord will 
send to lift you and care for you. And then do the same for others 
around you. 
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5. When you get into the doldrums and are depressed, do ten things. (Wow, now I’m 
really depressed!) The first thing to do is help someone in a personal way-and then do itnine 
more times. 

6. Call or write a different person in your life each week. Share what he or she means 
to you, and keep those networks alive. 

7. Seek ways of bringing out the best gift of each person in your confirmation class, on 
your Staff, and in your family. 

8. Give outa button that says, “I was caught doing something right.” It feels good to look 
for good things in people, and then affirm them by telling them so. (J actually do have a button 
which says that, but I must confess, no one gave it to me. I bought it myself.) 

9. Be an inverse paranoid. An inverse paranoid is one that goes around accusing people 
of being out to make you happy! Try it. At your next staff meeting, say to someone, “Are you 
trying to make me happy?” The reaction should be revealing. 

10. Think of one new way of celebrating life with others each week of this year. Make 
a list, check it twice, and share these ways of celebrating with your family, class and staff. 

Free one: Celebrate the gift of forgiveness each day in the Lord, even on days when you 
do not feel like celebrating! 

Test out these ten tried and true teachings for tantalizing times today, tonight and even 
tomorrow! 

Terrific!+ 


Free or Inexpensive 


The 1993 edition of Free Stuff for Kids includes hundreds of free and up-to-a-dollar 
things kids can order by mail. This book gives children the opportunity to give and/or receive 
inexpensive gifts throughout the year. 

The offers range from sports teams photos to stickers with environmental messages. 
Kids can send away for coloring books, crafts, games, funny poetry, and school supplies. The 
editors claim to have examined every item listed. 

The book is designed for children who read and write. Clear instructions tell how to 
write for materials, and achecklistis included to make sure the directions have been followed 
carefully. So for many children it is a learning tool in disguise. 

The 106-page book is available in bookstores and can be ordered from Meadowbrook 
Press, 18318 Minnetonka Blvd., Deephaven, Minnesota 55391, $6.50 (postage paid). 
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Administrative A-B-C’s 





Helpful to the school administrator is a review of adminis- 
trative A-B-C’s. When it is necessary to redefine his/her role, 
modify leadership behavior ina given situation or circumstance, 
describe his/her style, or write a job description, another look at 
the A-B-C’s of administration might benefit. 

The acronym POSDCoRB identifies basic functions of 
management and is often considered a classic set of directives 
for effective leadership. 

Planning-what must be done, and taking new directions/ 
actions 

Organizing-how can the plan be arranged, defined, and 
coordinated 

Staffing-identifying needs; selection, hiring, and maintain- 
ing staff 

Directing-decision-making and implementation, commu- 
nication and evaluation 

Coordinating-meshing the efforts and activities of the entire 
school 

Reporting-record keeping, data gathering to determine that 
goals are being accomplished, taking necessary action 

Budgeting-fiscal planning, accounting, and control 
Administrative styles deemed effective are 

Autocratic (benevolent): greater concern for tasks and 
challenges and minimum concern for relationships 

Bureaucrat-conscientious leadership with emphasis on the 
use of rules 

Coercive-executive-concentration on both tasks and rela- 
tionships 
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Developer-maximum concern for relationships and development of individuals and their 
talents 
Styles that tend to become negative and less effective: 

Authority-obedience-maximizing production through use of power, authority and con- 
trol 

Be a good-doer-maximal concern for people with harmony as an end in itself, sacrificing 
tasks and goal attainment 

Country club-emphasis on good feelings even if production suffers 

Deserter-passive and uninvolved leadership 
Administrative styles are also affected by the “X-Y-Z’s” which pertain to a leader’s 
assumptions about people and human nature. 

Theory X and Y: concern about faculty members’ lack of ambition and their dislike of 
work-combined with passiveness and resistance to organizational needs (X); which is 
contrasted with people’s inclination toward self-direction, creativity, and high productivity, 
ready to assume responsibility for, and the meeting of goals (Y). 

Theory Z: includes the leader’s attitude toward the total school’s outcomes, efficiency 
of operation, shared decision-making, and qualities of the entire staff and its operation. 

Many other A-B-C’s of leadership can be examined as the building administrator works 
through the processes of self-evaluation. Mistakes are often made as aresultof the application 
of inappropriate judgments and decisions. A deliberate, conscious change of style can often 
direct the leader to alternative and acceptable behaviors, attitudes, and strategies. A critical 
question is, “How can the leader explain his actions, become more diplomatic, and remain 
more accountable for his behavior?” Thus an analysis of one’s leadership style is useful, 
perhaps using labels and behavior descriptions (A-B-C’s) or (X-Y-Z’s) as he strives for 
meaningful change in leadership patterns toward instructional improvement and increased 
total school effectiveness. 

Suggested resource 

Lunenburg, Fred C. and Allan C. Ornstein. Educational Administration, Concepts and 

Practices. Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1991. Belmont, California. 
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“Let's Pretend” To a 
Pre-Recorded Tape 


America’s love affair with technology knows no bounds. Weare 
fascinated with gadgets. Slicers, dicers, VCRs, gadgets and gizmos of 
all kinds find their way into our homes. 

Purchased with the best of intentions, they appeal to our highest 
instincts. They promise to save time, labor, and make work easier. But 
soon, in many homes, they stand unused, ignored, relegated to the 
basement, awaiting the next garage sale. They weren’t what they 
seemed to be. 

Churches and church music programs, too, are easily seduced by 
the allure of the latest in technology. (“If God hadn’t wanted us to use 
it, he wouldn’t have invented it.”) Itis attractive because it seems to 
be the solution to so many of our problems. Of course, not all 
technology is bad. But as itsubtly begins to reshape our understanding 
of worship, many of its advantages are neither as simple nor as helpful 
as we may have thought. We easily become captive to its limitations 
and distortions. Like many remedies, the cure is often worse than the 
disease. 

Enter the pre-recorded music tapes! Containing lush orchestral 
tracks to be used as background accompaniments to solo or choral 
renditions sung “live” in the service, they are touted as the latest in 
“contemporary worship.” Born of the “religious-TV” entertainment 
culture, introduced with little or no thought of the consequences, their 
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unexamined use has had devastating musical results for congregations who have become 
spectators in an extravaganza of ““Let’s Pretend.” 

Congregations can pretend their ten-voice choir is accompanied by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Soloists can pretend they are crooning the latest pop Christian hit to the 
accompaniment of the London Philharmonic. 

That most of this music is inappropriate to the liturgy goes unnoticed. That balance and 
human scale are sacrificed seems to make no difference. That the dynamic aspect of music 
making-real people making real music-is diminished. (How does one, for example, make the 
subtle adjustments of mood and tempo, which are part of any dynamic music-making, ona 
canned pre-recorded tape?) Effect is everything. And the bigger and splashier the effect, the 
better. Most devastating of all, the congregation’s voice is silenced and replaced by pretend 
music for listening. 

Some years ago a popular children’s radio program was entitled “Let’s Pretend.” The 
word “pretend” means “‘to affect; feign; to claim or allege insincerely or falsely; make 
believe.” This is exactly what is happening in many churches captivated by pre-recorded 
tapes-make believe. 

Let’s not teach our children that music for worship is “pretend” music or make believe. 
Perhaps a first step would be to get back to the human voice, to a human scale, to real people 
making real music, and music programs that reflect and which can be sustained by the talents 
and skills of the people of God in a particular place. 

That would no longer be “Let’s Pretend.” That would no longer be pretense striving for 
effect. That would be teaching children reality.+ 
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Ah, the Goal! 


It’s that time of year. Planning ahead for a new year and a new 
season is always exciting. Somuch to do... So many exciting plans to 
plan and dreams to dream... So many programs and parents and 
profiles and portraits and personalities and projects to think about! But 
how will it all get done? 

Don’t you secretly wish you could clone yourself to conquer the 
mountain of responsibilities andrequirements? Don’t you sometimes 
think that God has more in mind for you than you currently think is 
possible? 

It’s that time of year. The time of resolutions made and resolu- 
tions broken. The time of starting anew, dreaming dreams and setting 
goals. The time of conversations with God about the future and your 
role in it. 

We need to get back to the goal. Ah, the goal. What’s that? Have 
you lost your sight of the goal? Have you been so busy with the 
programs and the details that you have begun to ignore the goal? 

And what about your mission? Have you mislaid that, too? The 
mission? Aren’t mission statements the stuff of organizations and 
agencies? Aren’t missions the grist of groups and gatherings? How 
can wetalk about MY mission? DoI haveone?!? Should I have one?!? 

The purpose of a mission statement is to focus on the goal. The 
purpose of a personal mission statement is to focus one’s personal 
energies towards the goal...and to decide what the goal is to be in the 
first place. 

It isn’t just congregations and organizations and missionaries that 
have missions and mission statements. You, the teacher in the 
trenches, need one, too! 

As teachers, we all have goals for our classrooms, for our 
acuvities, for the children that we see and teach each day. But goals 
for ourselves? Really? Purposes for our productivity? By ourselves? 
Is such a thing possible? 

Each of us does have a Set of goals and a philosophy under which 
we operate in our daily and professional lives. For those of us in 
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Lutheran education, those goals and that philosophy are directly related to what we believe. 
For all people, the sense of purpose under which they proceed is, indeed, a part of the mission 
of their lives. 

Butevenforus Christians, thatmission often-even usually-goes unstatedand unexamined, 
too often for an entire lifetime. For some of us, that mission is never clarified and articulated 
in a way that allows us to examine the assumptions on which it rests. For the fortunate few, 
that mission becomes the guiding force and purpose for our professional and personal lives. 
That mission becomes the philosophy under which decisions are made and goals are 
determined. 

A sense of purpose is a gift to be treasured. A sense of purpose grows out of knowing who 
you are, what you can do, where and how you personally can make an impact. A sense of 
purpose is the knowledge that you, the individual, can make an impact, a difference. 

Deciding to make that impact is the decision to have and to actona very personal mission. 
Deciding to make an impact is a decision to focus ona goal until that goal is attained. Deciding 
to make an impact is the single most important professional decision that any teacher and 
caregiver can make. 

What is YOUR mission? What is the focus of your professional energy? Where can you 
make a difference? What are the talents that make you uniquely you? How can those talents 
serve your mission? 

Whatare YOUR gifts? With what talents and abilities has God uniquely gifted you? Are 
you using them? ALL of them? Are your energies being directed toward the goals and gifts 
God has given specially and especially to you? 

Are you being realistic? Are you hiding from your talents? Are you overestimating your 
abilities? Are you running from your real abilities? 

Only you and God know the real answer to those questions. But other people, your 
colleagues, often see your gifts more clearly than you do. Listen to them. Trust their judgment. 
Take a venture of faith and risk in an area that God is pointing out to you. 

Decide today to adopt a personal mission. Decide today who or what the focus of that 
mission should be. Decide today where your talents can make a difference, and begin to do 
it. Use your mission as a screen through which new projects and activities are considered and 
assessed. Share your personal mission with a trusted colleague. Build a vision of the impact 
that you can make for and with young children. 

Pray for support as you begin to implement your goals and your mission. Work together- 
with God and your trusted colleague-to make a difference, a real difference, for the young 
children and families that are within your sphere of influence and your mission. Don’t be 
afraid to dream dreams. That’s where good ideas and worthwhile endeavors start! 
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Bette Krenzke 


On Effective Schools 


Lutheran schools, traditionally, have prided themselves on effec- 
tively ministering to the needs of the whole child. Indeed, the very fact 
that the child’s spiritual needs are being met does give Lutheran 
schools a decided advantage over theircompetitors. However, parents 
are vitally concerned aboutthe quality of the their children’s education 
beyond religious values, so many parents now do “comparison shop- 
ping” when selecting a school for their children to attend. What they 
find is not only wide variance among Lutheran schools, but among 
schools in general whether they are Catholic, Christian, private or 
public. The question often asked, then, after such an experience is 
“What makes some schools more effective than others?” Research 
over the lasttwenty years has offered some fascinating, ifnotcomplex, 
answers to this question. Educators should be aware of some of these 
important elements correlated with school effectiveness: 


FACUITY 


First and foremost, effective schools cannot exist without effec- 
tive teachers. The two enjoy a symbiotic relationship. Characteristics 
which have emerged from the research on what constitutes effective 
teaching include: maximizing academic time; minimizing interrup- 
tions; using positive reinforcement consistently; maintaining class- 
room ambience through bulletin boards with academic themes as well 
as displays of student work and artwork; expecting high levels of 
Success; presenting new material in an interactivemanner; and provid- 
ing opportunities for guided as well as independent practice. Teachers 
in effective schools take an interest in how well their students master 
basic skills, prominently display symbols of academic excellence and 
increase the amount of interactive teaching. 


PRINCIPAL 


Secondly, the principal is a key figure in preserving the integrity 
of an effective school. The principal must be visible frequently in the 
hallways, but more importantly in the classrooms. S/He must expose 
teachers to new and creative ideas and be knowledgeable about what 
innovations are already being implemented in each classroom. The 
principal sets the tone and fosters excellence in all faculty members. 
Staff development must be an on-going, integral part of the work week 
(dismissing students early) and must not get bogged down in elaborate 
plans which try to achieve too much too soon. While support and 
direction is needed from the principal, s/he must be ready also to grant 
teachers independenceand to promote problem-solving by teachers in 
order to bring about effective change. 
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CURRICULUM 


Thirdly, “Throwing the baby out with the bath water” does not characterize effective 
change in a school’s program of study. Curriculum change requires setting priorities; not 
everything can or should be changed at once. The biggest detriment to school improvement 
is overloading principals and teachers by expecting improvement in all areas simultaneously. 
In addition, appropriate information must be gathered and utilized prior to making a decision 
about what curriculum improvements are pertinent. Progress occurs only when consensus is 
reached, andconsensus must bereached through informed decision-making. Finally, the best 
established research findings on effective schools indicate that curriculum change must be 
undertaken in the context of the classrooms where the complex realities of implementation 
occur, not throughcommitmenton the part of those responsible for putting thenew curriculum 
into action. 


SuPPORT SERVICES 


Assistance must be available in order for improvements to be made by the faculty and the 
principal. Technical assistance may come ina variety of forms: specialists on the schools staff 
itself; experts from college or university faculties; local public school districts; district 
education executives; regional educational laboratories; and even opportunities to observe in 
other schools. Making effective improvements require a great deal of effort and can drain 
teachers and the principal of their mental and physical energy. Bringing in additional help or 
going to observe how others are handling similar problems greatly increases the chances for 
successful school improvements. Getting an outside opinion or “borrowing” an idea which 
is working well encourages consideration of change and allows participants to channel their 
resources appropriately. The time required to gather data, select goals, develop a plan, 
implement changes and evaluate effectiveness is staggering. However, utilizing support 
services reduces overload and enhances the likelihood that reforms will be undertaken. 

Is it feasible for Lutheran schools to participate in the effective schools movement? 
Definitely! School boards, principals and teachers must collaborate to identify those things 
which are working well for them and those which need improvement. Lutheran schools, 
especially small ones where the staff is limited and the principal teaches full-time, need to band 
together with other schools in the area to pool resources and avoid duplication of effort. 
Lutheran schools truly have the potential to be leaders in the field of education, but it will 
require some Creative problem-solving to overcome obstacles. Research has identified what 
contributes to successful reform - schools cannot afford to ignore it if they want to become or 
to remain effective. 


FOR FURTHER READING: 
Levin, D.U. (1991). Creating effective schools: Finding and implications from research and practice. Phi 
Delta Kappan, 72, 389-393. 
Teddlie, C., Kirby, P.C., & Stringfield, S. (1989). Effective versus ineffecuve schools: Observable 
differences in the classroom. American Journal of Education, 97, 221-236. 

For a copy of the original synthesis of research from 800 studies of effective schooling wnite to: 


Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Order No. NL-990-RD, $27.70 prepaid order 
101 W. Main Street Request: “School Improvement Research Series IV” 
Portland, OR 97204 
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Winning Isn't The Only Thing 


Monday night football is not the highest of priorities for me. It’s 
not that I don’t have an interest in athletics or athletes. It’s just that on 
Monday nights there are more pressing things that claim my time. 
What strikes me on occasion are the clips of the game on the late night 
news and the interviews with players and coaches. It becomes quite 
Clear that winning isn’t everything-it’s the only thing. 

In the big business of athletes it’s not too hard to figure out that 
winning frequently translates into significant dollars and accolades for 
the winners. I wonder at times whether the pressure to win, whatever 
the cost, doesn’t distortour expectations and our view of the real world 
in which we all must live. 

Granted there are important lessons to be learned when it’s a 
“winning” game ora“winning” day. But what happens when we face 
the reality that thingsdon’tturn out as we expected, that the goals we 
set were not achieved? Life is that way. Isn’t it possible that real 
winners become obvious in the face of the tests brought by defeat? 

Not to win or achieve every goal does not change the fact that 
individuals can be and are winners. God’s choosing us to be His own, 
in Jesus Christ, makes us winners. We need to know and believe that 
as educators in thechurch. This understanding will make a difference 
as we work with children and youth and our colleagues and will lead 
us to affirm individuals who use whatever talents they possess as 
effectively as possible. In schools and classrooms we must teach 
children to live by a higher principle-winning isn’t everything nor is 
it the only thing. 

Being faithful, serving the Lord and others, using whatever talents 
we possess as best we can, making a difference where it is possible to 
do so, remaining steady in tough times, confidently living by faith that 
is centered in Jesus Christ-these, I believe, are the marks of winners 
who know that winning isn’t the only thing. 
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What happens to God's 
creation depends on how 
future generations treat it. 
Teach young readers how to 
“keep it green” with the fun, 
Bible-based stories in the 
God’s Green Earth Series. 


Ineach book, childrennotonly 
learn how to be good stew- 
ards of God’s green earth, 
they also learn valuable les- 
sons about Christian love and 
service toward God's great- 
est creation—mankind. 


Make God’s Green Earth 
books available to young 
readers! $4.95 each 
(plus shipping and handling) 


To order, call 





PUBLISHING i HOUSE 


800-325-304 


Also at your Christian bookstore. 








For ages 6 to 9. Five easy-to- 
read stories in each title. 

The Green Team 56-1685YCD 
The Water Detectives 
56-1686YCD 


For ages & to 12. 

Ten stories in each title. 

A Tree in Sprocket’s Pocket 
56-1696YCD 

Wiggier’s Worms 56-1697YCD 
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Lutheran Brotherhood is much more 


than a solid, stable insurance organization. 


We're also a mem- 
bership organization for 
Lutherans, a fraternal 
benefit society, with a 
strong sense of volun- 
teerism and helping 
others. 

Each year, 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
supports and participates 
in community outreach 
programs and Lutheran institutions all 
over America, ranging from disaster relief 
to improving the environment. 

Beyond that, we provide one of the 
widest selections of high quality invest- 
ment opportunities in the industry. 

Our financial strength has earned us 
A.M. Best’shighestrating A++ (Superior) 
for such factors as our long history of 
uninterrupted dividend payments. And 
Standard and Poor's has given us its top 
rating (AAA) for our claims-paying ability 

Our many products include mutual 
funds, retirement plans, annuities, life 











and disability insurance, and more. 

We can show you which product 
or combination is best 
for you and your family 
right now. 

And we offer the 
flexibility to update 
your program as your 
needs change. 

Service? Our 
representatives are all 
carefully selected and 
highly professional. 

And they will work closely with 
you to help you map out your own 
personal financial strategy 

The result is a well-thought-out 
portfolio tailored to your specific needs. 

So if you're looking for an organi- 
zation that can be a real asset in your 
financial future and in your community, 
just give our local representative a call. 

Lutheran Brotherhood. A lot of 
services for the money. 


Investment products are distributed by Lutheran Brotherhood Securities Corp., 
2 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 55415. © Lutheran Brotherhood, 1991 
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